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I.—FIELDING’S POLITICAL PURPOSE 
JONATHAN WILD 


Several of the crities of Fielding have felt strongly in 
Jonathan Wild an under-significance, chiefly political. 
None of them, however, has uttered more than a few lines 
about it; none, apparently, has been able to mark it out 
satisfactorily even to himself; and none has attempted 
to prove that the political significance was actually 
intended or does exist. 

In Fraser's Magazine, 1858, page 213, Keightley wrote 
of Jonathan Wild: “I am inclined to see in it a scathing 
political satire, like Dante’s Inferno, where, from fear of 
the consequences, the real meaning is so veiled as to be 
hardly discoverable without a key. In a word, my sus- 
picion is that the rather unusual terms, Prigs and Prig- 
ism, stand for Whigs and Whigism; and that Jonathan 
Wild is Sir Robert Walpole; the political satire perhaps 
commencing with Wild’s formation of his gang, what 
precedes being given chiefly for the purpose of putting 
the ordinary reader on a wrong scent. Many allusions to 
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the life, both public and private, of this Minister, may, 
I think, be discerned throughout the work. Fielding had 
made two poetic addresses’ to this statesman and he had 
dedicated to him his play of The Modern Husband? in 
very adulatory terms. He may have been stung by his 
neglect, and been mortified by the treatment he received 
when dancing attendance on him, and have had a keen 
recollection of the Licensing Act and its consequences to 


him, and hence have conceived a bitter resentment, to 
which he thus gave vent. If it be objected that Fielding 
was a Whig himself, it may be replied that he was so 
only in the higher and purer sense, as the true friend 


of civil and religious liberty, while he had a thoroung! 
contempt and detestation of the arts and the corruption 
of statesmen, whether Whig or Tory. There can certainly 
be little doubt but that the Roger* Johnson whom Wild 
supplants in Newgate, is Robert Walpole, and this would 
seem to militate against my theory. But such changes 
are not unusual in this kind of satires, and I take Wild 
here to represent Pulteney, who was the chief agent in 
overthrowing Walpole, and the chapter to have been in- 
serted by Fielding in disgust at the conduct of Walpole’s 
successors. Heartfree and his wife (the latter as usual 
adumbrated from Mrs. Fielding) seem to have been in 
troduced only to vary the story and interest by contrast; 


11730, “ While at the helm of state you ride”; 1731, “ Great Sir, 
as on each levee day.” 

*In 1732. 

* Roger = Robert? Roger Johnson was an actual man, an asso- 
ciate of the man Jonathan Wild. Fielding took over the name because 
of the person. See “The Life of Jonathan Wild,.... by H. D. 
Late Clerk to Justice R : Printed for T. Warner at the Black 
3oy in Paternoster-Row, 1725,” pages 63-8; and “An Authentick 
Narrative of the Life and Actions of Jonathan Wild, The Second 
Edition. London: Printed for A. Moore, .... 1725,” p. 30. 
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yet even in them there may be a meaning which I am 
unable to discern. It may also be objected that this work 
was reprinted with additions and corrections, in 1754, 
after Walpole, and with him Fielding’s hostility, had 
been dead some years, and when he was soon to style him 
‘the best of men.’? The reason may have been that the 
object of his satire had been so closely enveloped that it 
had not been discovered; the work had been generally 
regarded as a kind of romance, and under this character 
he was well content to let it continue.” 

In Fraser's Magazine of June, 1858, pages 762-3, 
Keightley added: “ Fielding may have written the satire 
in the heat of his indignation at the Licensing Act, but 
he did not publish it. With time and the fall of Walpole 
in 1742, his anger probably expired and the satire would 
never have seen the light, had he not been pressed for 
materials to make up his Miscellanies in the following 
year. He may then have gone over his Life of Jonathan 
Wild, have made additions to it, and altered it so that the 
satire might not easily have been discovered, or that he 
might be able to deny that it contained any individual 
satire.” 

In the Quarterly Review of December, 1855,? Whitwell 
Elwin remarked on the rivalry between Johnson and Wild 
in Newgate: ‘‘ These two men were intended to represent 
the leaders of the political factions of England. Roger 
Johnson is Sir Robert Walpole, who was compelled to 
resign at the beginning of 1742; and Lord Wilmington, 
who succeeded him, seems to be pictured in Wild. The 


*“ When the late Sir Robert Walpole, one of the best of men and 
of ministers, used to equip us a yearly fleet at Spithead,... .” 
Voyage to Lisbon, under date of July 23. 

*See Elwin’s Some Highteenth Century Men of Letters, 1, pp. 
118-20. 
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prigs are the placemen, whether in or out; and the 
debtors are the people.” 

On this prison contest Dobson notes: “ Some critics at 
this point appear to have identified Johnson and Wild 
with Lord Wilmington and Sir Robert Walpole (who re- 
signed in 1742), while Mr. Keightley suspects that Wild 
throughout typifies Walpole. But, in his advertisement 
to the edition of 1754, Fielding expressly disclaims any 
such ‘ personal Application.’” 1 Dobson omits the im- 
portant last paragraph of the “ Advertisement.” * Miss 
Godden remarks,*® “‘ An underlying attack on the Minis- 
terial iniquity of ‘Great Men’ in high places seems to 
be often suggested ; if this be a true inference, it does but 
give us further proof of Fielding’s energies as a political, 
no less than as a moral reformer.” 

In the Preface to the Miscellanies of 17438, in the third 
volume of which the story appeared, Fielding was con- 
cerned (partly, perhaps, because of the prevalence at that 
date of covert attacks in writing, and the tendency of 
readers to expect and to imagine covert attacks in what 
ever they read) lest Jonathan Wild be interpreted as an 
assault on a contemporary, or on contemporary conditions. 
He states there that he has not intended to give an ac- 
count of the actual acts of Jonathan Wild and of the 
actual facts concerning his life. He continues, “ To 
confess the Truth, my Narrative is rather of such Actions 
which he might have performed, or would, or should 


have performed, than what he really did; and may, in 


*Henry Fielding, 1883, p. 99, note. The revised edition has (p. 
105): “ But the advertisement ‘from the Publisher’ to the edition 
of 1754 disclaims any such ‘ personal Application.’” The revised 
note ends: “The writer [of the Advertisement] was probably 
Fielding.” 

?See p. 9, below. 

* Henry Fielding, A Memoir (London, 1910), p. 148. 
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Reality, as well suit any other such great Man, as the 
Person himself whose Name it bears.” 

As if realizing that this admission would open the way 
to application to specific individuals, Fielding goes on: 
“A second Caution I would give my Reader is, that as 
it is not a very faithful Portrait of Jonathan Wild him- 
self, so neither is it intended to represent the Features 
of any other Person. Roguery, and not a Rogue, is my 
Subject; and as I have been so far from endeavouring to 
particularize any Individual, that I have with my utmost 
Art avoided it; so will any such Application be unfair 
in my Reader, especially if he knows much of the Great 
World, since he must then be acquainted, I believe, with 
more than one on whom he can fix the Resemblance.” 
Wild was not of the “ Great World,” which in 1700-175 
would be regarded as the world of Society or of the Court. 

As in the Champion of Jan. 22, 1739-40 et seq., Field- 
ing next solemnly protests that he is not attacking human 
nature in general, and reprobates those who make such 
attacks. He then again opens the way to special appli- 
cation: “ But without considering Newgate as no other 
than Human Nature with its Mask off, which some very 
shameless Writers have done, a Thought which no Price 
should purchase me to entertain, I think we may be ex- 
eused for suspecting, that the splendid Palaces of the 
Great are often no other than Newgate with the Mask on. 
Nor do I know any thing which can raise an honest Man’s 
Indignation higher than that the same Morals should be 
in one Place attended with all imaginable Misery and In- 


famy, and in the other, with the highest Luxury and 


Honour... ”! 


On the next ten pages he continues to the following 
effect: However Riches and Title may dazzle, and Hypoc- 


*On this passage see page 25, below. 
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risy deceive, Conscience is ever active. It is preposterous 
to seek Honour by evil means. Conscience “ always an- 
nexes a bitter Anxiety to the Purchases of Guilt, whilst 
it adds a double Sweetness to the Enjoyments of Inno- 
cence and Virtue: for Fear... . is, in some Degree, 
always attending on the former, and never can in any 
manner molest the Happiness of the latter.” ‘ This is 
the Doctrine which I have endeavoured to inculcate in 
this History....” There are “three distinct Char- 
acters; the Great, the Good, and the Great and Good.” 
The first, the “ Bombast Greatness then is the Character 
I intend to expose.” All of this matter should be read 
as it is in the Preface itself. 

It is often difficult to determine whether Fielding’s 
declarations are to be taken literally or as irony. In 
some parts of this Preface Fielding speaks with an 
earnestness and a personal feeling that might seem to 
preclude any double sense in the rest: yet, as 1 have sug- 
gested, his very insistence that he has no under-intention 
inevitably directs the reader’s attention to possibilities 
of under-meaning. Perhaps the very elaboration of the 
explanation of purpose, is not without significance of at 
least original under-intention. 

As Fielding declares at the opening of the first chapter, 
and as he indicates in his final chapter, the story of Wild 
is told for the example, the moral and ethical application, 
that it affords. The story of Heartfree, Fielding says,' 


4At the end of Bk. u, ch. i, § 2, in which Heartfree is intro- 
duced to the reader, the 1743 text has: “As our Reader is to be 
more acquainted with this Person, it may not be improper to open 
somewhat of his Character, especially as it will serve as a Kind of 
Foil to the noble and GREAT Disposition of our Hero, and as the 
one seems sent into this World as a proper Object on which the 
GREAT Talents of the other were to be displayed with a proper and 
just Success.” In the 1743 text Bk. m concludes: “And now, 
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is told as a foil to that of Wild. That the book is obtru- 
sively a story with a purpose, he persistently reminds us 
throughout the work. As in the Vernoniad of 1741, there 
is a host of comments in the form of foot-notes, in Jona- 
than Wild there is in the text,! a multitude of comments 
and comparisons and explanations that are often very 
extended. At practically every point of prominence where 
the matter concerns Wild, occur comment and application 
that are made by deliberate statement or by implication to 
point to persons in authority, particularly to those of po- 
litical activity—to conquerors sometimes, but commonly to 
statesmen or ministers of state. Moreover, as I shall show, 
Wild is made active in passages ostentatiously political in 
their significance, when no such activity or significance 
properly belongs to Wild or to the position in life of Wild 
as he is presented in the surface-story proper. In the 
story itself Wild actually has no connection whatever 
with politics; he is not a statesman or a prime minister— 
only in much-stretched metaphor could he be regarded 
at all as a conqueror; he is never wealthy, he is never 
honored by the worthy or the unworthy; he has no titles 
and no association with palaces. His sphere is that of 
common thieves—and, with exception of the Heartfrees 
and Faithful, he associates only with common thieves. 
A reader might possibly chance to read into the story the 


Reader, as thou canst be in no Suspense for the Fate of our GREAT 
MAN, since we have returned him safe to the principal scene of his 
Glory, we will a little look back on the Fortunes of Mr. Heartfree, 
whom we left in no very pleasant Situation, especially as the Be- 
haviour of this poor Wretch will considerably serve to set off the 
GREAT and exemplary Conduct of our Hero; but of this we shall 
treat in the next Book.” 

1A foot-note in the Vernoniad manner is in the Chapter “ Of 
Hats”; see page 44, below. In the 1743 editions are notes explana- 
tory of slang. More of these were added in the 1754 edition. 
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interpretation that Fielding gives it by his comments, but 
Fielding compels his reader to take this interpretation. 


In the pages following I shall not only substantiate the 
statements I have made concerning the comments and 
applications that Fielding uttered in Jonathan Wild, but 
shall also show that the matter concerning Wild and his 
gang in the story is largely political satire the chief butt 
of which is Robert Walople. Apparently the matter of 
Heartfree and his family, and Faithful, has no political 
under-significance. 

This evidence I arrange under nine heads: I. The 
* Advertisement ” of 1754; II. Millar’s notices of 1754 
and 1744; III. The existence in the story of a number 
of statements and passages obviously dealing with con- 
temporary matters; IV. Parallels between Fielding’s 
signed Champion essays and Jonathan Wild; VY. Parallels 
between the Vernoniad and Jonathan Wild; VI. Use in 
the 1743 editions of the term “Great Man”; VII. Use 
in the 1743 editions of “‘ Prime Minister,” and the changes 
in the edition of 1754; VIII. Details of matter and of 
attitude in Jonathan Wild parallel with common con- 
temporary attitude and belief, and with Fielding’s utter- 


ances in the Champion and in the Vernoniad, concerning 
Walpole; IX. Three chapters deliberately inserted for 
political satire—The most significant of these heads is 
the last. 


I. The ‘“ Advertisement” to the 1754 edition of 
Jonathan Wild reads: 
“‘ ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


“The following Pages are the corrected Edition of a Book which 
was first published in the Year 1743. 
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“That any personal Application would have ever been possibly 
drawn from them, will surprize all who are not deeply versed in 
the black Art (for so it seems most properly to be called) of de- 
ciphering Mens Meaning when couched in obscure ambiguous or 
allegorical Expressions: This Art hath been exercised more than 
once on the Author of this little Book, who hath contracted a con- 
siderable Degree of Odium from having had the Scurrility of others 
imputed to him. The Truth is, as a very corrupt State of Morals 
is here represented, the Scene seems very properly to have been 
laid in Newgate: Nor do I see any Reason for introducing any Alle- 
gory at all; unless we will agree that there are, without those 
Walls, some other Bodies of Men of worse Morals than those 
within; and who have consequently a Right to change Places with 
its present Inhabitants.’ 

“To such Persons, if any such there be, I particularly recommend 
the Perusal of the third Chapter of the fourth Book of the following 
History, and more particularly still the Speech of the Grave Man 
in Pages 195, 196, of that Book.” 


The passages recommended to perusal compose the 
Newgate rivalry chapter. The last paragraph of the 
“ Advertisement ” casts on the “ Advertisement ” a light 
somewhat different from that in which through omission 
of the paragraph Dobson reads it. Dobson*® and Miss 
Godden * both accept this “‘ Advertisement” as at least 


in intention Fielding’s and not merely the publisher’s.® 
If the “ Advertisement ” was not meant to attract atten- 


tion to an underpurpose, its last two paragraphs were 
unfortunate. Indeed, as Miss Godden ® suggests, “ The 
disclaimer seems on the whole, to partake very properly 
of the ironic nature of the ensuing pages.” 

Now, the most cursory glance at the prison rivalry 
chapter will convince us that the chapter is notably, 


*See page 25, below. 

*See page 4, above. 

*See page 4, above. 

*Pages 282-3. 

*See confirmation on page 45, below. 
‘Page 283. 
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indeed primarily, political in intent, as on pages 34 ff. 
I show it to be. That Fielding advertised this section 
particularly in 1754, suggests that he then realized a 
political application. As regards his notion in 1743, we 
must observe that in his Preface to the Miscellanies ex- 
plaining his purpose in Jonathan Wild, his protest against 
application to specific individuals, and his disclaimer of 
any desire to condemn mankind in general, are based for 
the most part on consideration of Newgate and the life 
in Newgate of the hero, not of Heartfree, 2. e., what is in 
Bk. tv, chs. ii, iii, iv, x, xii, xiii, xiv, xv—of which the 
first notable passage, and that which stands out particu- 


larly, is chapter iii, the prison rivalry chapter. The 


matter on pages 25-6 below supports the position here 
taken. 


II. That the publisher, Andrew Millar, was prepared 
in 1754 to suggest satire on contemporaries may be pre- 
sumed from the following notice on the advertising leaf 
inserted in the 1754 edition of Jonathan Wild right after 
the Table of Contents, and immediately preceding the 
first page of the text: 

“2. Miscellanies, in 3 vols. Price 15s. Containing, Vol. 1. All 
his Works in Verse, and some short Essays in Prose. Vol. 1. A 
Journey from this World to the next, &c. Vol. m1. The History 
of that truly renowned Person Jonathan Wild, Esq.; In which not 


only his Character, but that of divers other great Personages of his 
Time, are set in a just and true light.” 


But more to the point is a similar notice on page 278 
of Volume 1 of Sarah Fielding’s Adventures of David 
Simple, 1744, for which Fielding wrote the Preface. In 
this notice the wording concerning Volume 11 of the 
Miscellanies is identical with that of the 1754 notice, 
except that “great Personages ” is italicized. 
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By the “divers other great Personages of his Time” 
may have been meant the actual criminals Roger Johnson 
and Blueskin.’ But the limited matter about these two 
persons in the story would scarce justify the phrasing. 
Moreover, the publisher and the writer of the notices must 
have known that the reader of the period would be almost 
sure to interpret the notices with other application. 


III. A number of passages which I proceed to indicate 
exhibit Fielding making opportunities to incorporate in 
prominent places or in deliberate statements utterances 
on contemporary conditions, and so aid the supposition 
that in other passages he wrote with his eye on con- 


temporary matters. 

In the first 1743 edition after Bk. u, ch. xi is a 
chapter, xii, apparently never since printed.? This has 
the title “Of Proverss....” The first paragraph 
hits at the popular Joe Miller’s Jests. Twelve proverbs 
with comments follow. The twelfth reads: “ Debauching 
a Member of the House of Commons from his Principles, 
and creating him a Peeer, is not much better than making 
a Woman a Whore, and afterwards marrying her. Here 
a Member of the House of Commons is set forth in the 
lovely State of virgin Simplicity and Innocence, and it is 
insinuated that if you first debauch him from that State 
of Purity and make him a Rogue, he remains a Rogue 
still, notwithstanding a subsequent Peerage; as a Woman 
who is debauched remains a Whore still, notwithstanding 
a subsequent Marriage. And this the Proverb would say 
further, notwithstanding the World calls the former 


*See pages 2, 30, notes. 
7See my forthcoming article on this chapter. In the present 
article the references are to the Books and Chapters as numbered 


in the 1754 and following editions. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE and the latter an HONEST 
Woman.” In the original this comment is in italics, as 
are the comments on the eleven other proverbs. Then 
follows a paragraph: “ Thus having (to use the Words 
of that noble Author [Lord Bacon] once more) staid 
somewhat longer on these Sentences than is agreeable to 
the Proportion of an Example, and perhaps offended some, 
who will direct the Force of this Chapter (if it have any) 
where it was little meant; I now return to our Hero, who 
1 


*-* 


‘ 


Note also Bk. 1, ch. vii, written to satirize the “ grand 
tour”’; the dragged-in remarks in Bk. m1, ch. vi, con- 
cerning Johnson’s (Gentleman’s Magazine reports of 
speeches in Parliament; Bk. tv, ch. ix, introduced, as 
Fielding states in the Preface, to burlesque Traveller’s 
Tales, and omitted in all editions since 1743 except 
Stephen’s; the headings of Bk. m, ch. iv, Bk. 11, chs. vi, 


xi; and Bk. m1, ch. v, § 7. 


IV. In a forthcoming article on the Champion and 
Jonathan Wild I shall show that the Champion from 
November 15, 1739, to June 19, 1740, the period of 
Fielding’s most active participation as editor and con- 
tributor,” was devoted largely to violent opposition to 
Walpole; that most of the chief matter of Jonathan Wild 
is foreshadowed in Fielding’s signed papers, and that the 
material of these papers used later in Jonathan Wild is 
in them steadily associated with quite open attacks and fre- 
quently with covert strokes at Walpole; that in the next 
to last of Fielding’s signed papers, that of June 10, 1740, 
is an elaborate presentation of a method of treatment for 


1See on page 29, below, the connection of this passage with Maria 


Skerrett. 
*See my article, The “ Champion” and some Unclaimed Essays of 


Fielding, to appear in Englische Studien. 
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this material and a purpose for dealing with it with such 
a treatment, that are admirably carried out in Jonathan 
Wild, and that are deliberately and at length in the article 
urged as very excellently applicable to Walpole; that, 
having thus, as it were, perfected the whole, Fielding 
wrote in his paper of June 12 a farewell; that thereafter 
he appears to have ceased to contribute regularly to the 
Champion ; and that the actual writing of Jonathan Wild 
was logically his next step. 

Quite independent of all the other evidence that I shall 
present, these remarkably extensive parallels in matter, 
attitude, method of treatment, purpose, and often in 
phrasing, between the two works, and the connection of 
Walpole with these elements in the Champion side of the 
parallels, would make a clear case for him who would 
urge that Jonathan Wild is permeated with a generai 
political undersignificance mainly aimed at Walpole. 


V. The matter in IV is supported by another series 
of parallels between Jonathan Wild and Fielding’s Ver- 
noniad published in January, 1741, that have not yet, I 
believe, been noticed in print. The Vernoniad is in 
verse, with lengthy prose textual notes mocking the criti- 
eal annotations of the classical scholars whom Fielding 
was fond of ridiculing. Ostensibly, the piece is a eulogy 
of Admiral Vernon and an attack on his enemies. In 


reality, the verse and the notes comprise an elaborate, and 
quite apparent, and indeed at a host of places absolutely 
bald, attack on Walpole. See Godden, op. cit., pages 
111-12 for some of the proof of this. We shall find? 
that Fielding incorporated into Jonathan Wild much 
matter identical with that used in the Vernoniad for 


attacking Walpole. 


1See pages 21, 23, 24, 32, 38, 42. 
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VI. Throughout nearly twenty years preceding the 
appearance of Jonathan Wild, at least from 1725 to 1742, 
the Great Man in England was Robert Walpole. Even 
the casual reader of the minor writings of the period 
knows that hundreds of pamphlets and thousands of peri- 
odical writings had habituated the public to the associa- 
tion of the term “ Great Man,” commonly in capital letters 
or italics, with “ Robin,” “ little Robin,” and the “ Robin- 
ocracy.” The mere mention of “ great man” directed the 
reader’s or the hearer’s attention to Robert Walpole. 

Fielding’s book is an attack on Greatness, and on Great 
Men. In very large type his title-page announces “ The 
Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great.” The terms “ great- 
ness” and “ great man” and “ great men” are constantly 
kept by him before the reader. A fact that the modern 
editions do not fully bring to our attention, is that in 
almost all of the many cases of occurrence (especially 
toward the end of, and after, the first Book) of these 


expressions in the Jonathan Wild of 1743, the terms are 
printed in capital letters, sometimes in extra large capi- 
tals. Fielding must have seen that all this was sure to 
direct his readers to a specific significance—that in this 
use of capitals he was following the favorite practice of 
political pamphleteers and periodical writers of the 
Opposition in attacking Walpole. 


VII. To-day “ Prime Minister” is a familiar term, 
one applied to an established officer in the English system 
of government. The first who made the office such as we 
now accept it, was Walpole. Generally throughout Eng- 
land from before 1730 to 1743 the position and influence 
that the head of the Ministry had attained in Walpole, 
was realized to be a new element in English government,’ 


+See John Morley, Walpole, pp. 139-165; Ewald, Sir Robert Wal- 
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and was by Opposition writers denounced in the most 
violent terms as an utterly unconstitutional innovation, 
just as Fielding declared it to be in his attack in the 
Champion of May 8, 1740, ending “From the Prime 
Minister good Lord deliver us.” In 1743 Walpole was 
the only person in England for nearly twenty years back 
with whom could be associated the term “ Prime Minis- 
ter.” For nearly twenty years the people of England 
had had the phrase dinned into their ears as indicative of a 
vicious office and of a single vicious officer, the “ thief ” 
and “robber,” Robert Walpole. Indeed, in 1743, still 
fresh in their minds were the great attack on Walpole led 
by Pulteney and Sandys in February, 1741, the protest 
of the minority of the Lords of February 13,' and all the 
contention that succeeded up to and after Walpole’s fall. 
The great point with which Sandys led off and which was 
made the heart of the attacks and of the protest of the 
Lords, is that according to the Constitution there could 
be “no sole and prime minister”; Walpole had arrogated 


the authority to himself; hence he was responsible for all 
the woes of the nation.” 

Yet in the Jonathan Wild of 1743, Fielding dragged 
in at places prominent and important in the story, re 
peated applications of the moral of his story to “a prime 
minister” and to “ prime ministers” and to “ ministerial 


pole, London, 1878, pp. 1-4; Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert; 
New Engl. Dict., s. v. prime minister. 

4See Rogers, Protests of the House of Lords, u, p. 10. 

*Compare Jonathan Wild, Bk. Iv, last chapter, the analysis of 
Wild’s character, “.... When we see him [1754 our hero], with- 
out the least Assistance or Pretence, setting himself at the Head of 
a Gang, which he had not any Shadow of Right to govern; if we 
view him maintaining absolute Power, and exercising Tyranny over 
a lawless Crew, contrary to all Law, but that of his own Will. 


....” See pages 37-8, below. 
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tools,” and comparison of the activity of his hero thief 
to that of a “ prime minister.” It is significant that in 
the edition of 1754, just before in the Voyage to Lisbon 
he praised Walpole as “one of the best of men and of 
ministers,” he substituted in the more prominent passages 
for the phrase “ prime minister ” and its correspondents, 
the phrases, “ statesman, statesmen,” ete. 

Wild enters the house of his victim, Heartfree (Bk. 1, 
ch, viii, § 1) “ not with that down-cast Countenance which 
betrays the Man, who, after a strong Conflict between 
Virtue and Vice, hath surrendered his Mind to the latter, 
and is discovered in his first Treachery; but with that 
noble, bold, GREAT?! Confidence with which a Prime 
Minister assures his Dependent, that the Place he prom- 
ised him was disposed of before. And such Concern and 
Uneasiness as he expresses in his Looks on those Occasions 
did Wild testify on the first Meeting of his Friend. And 
as the said Prime Minister chides you for Neglect of your 
Interest, in not having asked in Time, so did our Hero 
attack Heartfree for his giving Credit to the Count.” 
Walpole was commonly styled “ Brass.” * His effrontery 
was attacked by Fielding in his signed letter of Decem- 
ber 10 in the Champion of December 11, 1739, and in his 
essays of the 11th and the 13th, all of which should be 


> 66 


read together. 

In © 3 of Bk. 11, ch. iv, whose heading announces that 
Wild “ moralizes on his Misfortune in a Speech, which 
may be of Use (if rightly understood) to some other con- 
siderable Speech-Makers,” Wild concludes his soliloquy, 


another of the important passages of the work: “ Why 
then should any Man wish to be a Prig, or where is his 


*In all the quotations in this article the capitals and italics are 
in the originals, unless I note the contrary. 
?See note on page 21, below. 
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GREATNESS? I answer, in his Mind: ’Tis the inward 
Glory, the secret Consciousness of doing great and won- 
derful Actions, which can alone support the truly GREAT 
Man, whether he be a CONQUEROR, a TYRANT, 
a MINISTER [1754 STATESMAN], or a PRIG. 


These must bear him up against the private Curse and 


public Imprecation, and, while he is hated and detested 
by all Mankind, must make him inwardly satisfied with 


3° 


himself. . . . 

In his one moment of weakness (rather elaborately 
shown to be notable), as he contemplates the approaching 
death of Heartfree (Bk. rv, ch. iv, § 2), Wild exclaims: 
“Was it only that the few, the simple Part of Mankind, 
should call me a Rogue, perhaps I could submit; but to 
be for ever contemptible to the PRIGS [extra large 
‘apital italics], as a Wretch who wanted Spirit to exe- 
cute my Undertaking, can never be digested. What is 
the Life of a single Man¢ Have not whole Armies and 
Nations been sacrificed to the Humour of ONE GREAT 
MAN [extra large capital italics]? Nay, to omit that 
first Class of GREATNESS, the Conquerors of Mankind, 
how often have Numbers fallen, by a fictitious Plot, only 
to satisfy the Spleen, or perhaps exercise the Ingenuity 
of a Member of that second Order of GREATNESS, the 
Ministerial! ... .” 

To dodge the gallows, Wild took laudanum (Bk. rv, ch. 
xiv, 6). Fielding comments: “... . we have already 
observed in the course of our wonderful History, that to 
struggle against this Lady’s [Fortune’s] Decrees is vain 
and impotent: And whether she hath determined you shall 
be hanged or be a Prime Minister, it is in either Case 
lost Labour to resist.” 

Notable is the celebrated discussion between Wild and 
the Count (Bk. 1, ch. v) concerning the life and honour 

9 


-_ 
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of the thief and of the statesman. Wild supports the 

thesis ({ 4) that “In Civil Life, doubtless, the same 

Genius, the same Inducements [1754 Endowments] have 

often composed the Statesman and the Prig. 

and holds that one state is not preferable to the other. 

The Count questions, “‘Can any Man doubt, whether it 
| 


is better to be a prime Minister [1754 great Statesman], 
or a common Thief?” A man should take what is gener- 
ally regarded as the more reputable mode of activity, 
though “the same Abilities qualify you for undertaking, 
and the same Means will bring you to your End in both 
Journies. . . .” 
Indeed, the prig’s method requires more skill than does 


Tyburn is as good as Tower Hill. 


that of the statesman. ‘“ Doth it not ask us as good a 
Memory, as nimble an Invention, as steady a Counte- 
nance, to forswear yourself in Westminster-Hall, as would 
furnish out a complete Ministerial Tool [1754 Tool of 
State], or perhaps a prime Minister {1754 Statesman | 
himself?” Ambition will urge one to take the more re- 
putable course, especially since it is much the safer.— 
Wild replies, supporting the advantages of the life, the 
merits, and the honor of the common rogue over those of 
the statesman, using the word “ statesman ” at the appro- 
priate places.—This passage has special significance: 
after the introductory chapter it is the first in which 
Wild’s future activity in life is dealt with; the idea is 
elaborately worked out in five pages; it is one of the most 
effective pieces in the book; its theme is the likening of 
the common thief’s abilities and purposes to those of the 
“ statesman” and “prime minister,” and the names “states- 
man” and “prime minister” and “ Ministerial tool” 
are used without disguise—a circumstance of special in- 
terest since in 1754 each use of “ prime minister” was 
displaced by that of “statesman” or its correspondent. 


, 
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See also the passages from Bk. 1, ch. xiv, Bk. m1, ch. 
xiv, on pages 40 and 30-1. Note, too, the passages in 
comparison to politicians and oppressors in Bk. 1, ch. 
iii, © 6, Bk. 1v, ch. xii, § 2, Bk. 11, ch. xii, § 2, Bk. rv, ch. 
ii, { 1, Bk. rv, last chapter, § 5 from end. Observe in 
Bk. 1v, ch. ii, § 4, the comparison of Wild’s experience to 
that of persons “ who have lived in Courts or in Newgate, 
or in any other Place set apart for the Habitation of the 
said GREAT MEN.” 


VIII. I now proceed to details of matter and of atti- 
tude employed in Jonathan Wild that coincide with the 
attitude and belief especially of Opposition writers and 
electors as regards Walpole, and with Fielding’s utterance 
against Walpole in the Champvon and in the Vernoniad. 

Before I do this, however, I call attention to two pas- 
sages of minor significance as pointing to Walpole. 

Perhaps it is an accident that Jonathan Wild’s father 
was Jonathan Wild and his grandfather Edward Wild, 
and that Robert Walpole’s father was Robert Walpole 
and his grandfather Edward Walpole. But the coin- 
cidence is odd, since the context (Bk. 1, ch. ii, {€ 6-7) 
would lead one to expect “ James’ instead of “ Edward.” 
In the 1743 editions we are told of Langfanger, associate 
of Hubert de Burgh, who “ left a son named Hdward. .. . 
This Edward served as a Voluntier under the famous 
Sir John Falstaffe....’* Then we are told that 
“After the Death of Hdward, the Family remained in 
some Obscurity down to the Reign of Charles the First, 
when James Wild distinguished himself” in both parties 


*In 1754 Fielding evidently felt that for the father Langfanger 
to serve under Hubert de Burgh, and his son Edward under Fal- 
staff, indicated too great longevity. So in 1754 he inserted after 
“Edward ” ‘had a grandson who,” as the present texts have it. 
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along with Hind, and was finally hanged. Then, after 
this account of James, the next paragraph opens: “ This 
(sic!) Edward took to Wife Rebecca the Daughter of the 
above-mentioned John Hind, Esq.;” and we are told 
of his children, of whom Jcnathan Wild the elder was one. 
This slip Fielding did not correct in 1754. It suggests 


that he was set on using the name “ Edward” for this 
place—or, what is still more interesting, that perhaps he 
also revised the nomenclature in the preceding paragraph, 
or perhaps inserted the whole paragraph about James to 
fill up a long gap in the chronology. Jonathan Wild was 
born in 1665, the text tells us (Ch. iii, § 3). Whatever 
be the truth, “‘ Edward ” is used as if forced in.’ 

Further, though the account of Wild’s ancestry in 
Chapter ii Fielding might well write from a general 
contempt for such matters, it fits very well when applied 
to Walpole, who himself in the “ Brief and True History 
of Robert Walpole and his Family From Their Original 
to the Present Time, by William Musgrave, Esq., London, 
Printed for E. Curll, 1738,” received the honor of just 
forty pages of discussion, while his ancestry was given 
thirty-eight.? 

a. To go back to the main topic of this section: 
Ewald says * of Walpole: “ He was a hard, keen, selfish 
man of the world, endowed with great talents, of untiring 
industry, with little belief in human nature, yet cheerful, 
genial, and averse to everything that savoured of cruelty. 


1 Possibly this chapter was carelessly expurgated or revised for 
the 1743 edition, as I suggest were Bk. I, ch. vii and Bk. 0, ch. vi. 

It is impossible that Fielding did not see The Tryal of Colley 
Cibber, 1740, aimed at him and Ralph (see Godden, pp. 98, 103-4). 
Facing page 1 of this pamphlet is an elaborate half-page statement 
of the contents of Musgrave’s book, exploiting especially the family 
history element. 

3 Sir Robert Walpole, London, 1878, pp. 446-8. 
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A sceptic as regards religion, he placed no faith in those 
lofty principles which often impregnate the whole current 
of a life with the purity and nobleness of their teaching. 
To him duty, devotion, truth, singleness of purpose, chas- 
tity, honour, were virtues inculeated from the pulpit and 


described by literature, but which had no existence in 
real life—mere empty phrases employed by the ambitious 
and the cunning to mask their motives. ... To think 
that human nature ever performed anything for nothing, 
or was actuated in the objects it undertook by lofty and 
unnecessary motives, was, as he said, a schoolboy’s dream, 
the flight of a raw, ignorant lad.” The contemporary 
attacks on Walpole represent him as having these charac- 
teristics and as holding these views, with practically all 
the viciousness that might be associated with them.? 

The attitude and belief so ascribed to Walpole, Fielding 
throughout Jonathan Wild himself ironically assumes and 
ascribes to Wild—notably in the dialogue with the Count.” 
Just these he advances ironically in his signed Champion 
essays of January 26, 29, 1739-40. Just these in his 
Vernoniad of 1741 he puts into Mammon’s (Walpole’s) 
mouth as he addresses Aeolus: * 


“Nature ’twixt men no other bounds hath set 
Than that of sums—the little and the great. 
Nor is it reckoned scandalous, to be 


1 See the attack on Walpole in the Champion Index to the Times 
of April 29, 1740, where is announced a series of “ Lectures on 
State-Lodgic ” by Robin Brass at the “ Brazen-Head, a Public House, 
not far from Downing-street, Westminster.” Among the topics to be 
discussed are “ That Revolution-Principles are right in one Reign 
and wrong in another”; “That all Men are Rascals, but all Minis- 
ters honest Men’; “That Virtue and public Spirit, are but old 
Wives Tales.” 

?See page 17, above. 

* The Writings of Henry Fielding, 16 vols., edited by W. E. Henley, 
New York, 1902, Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. u, pp. 53-4. 
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A rogue. The scandal lies in the degree; 

A little robber meets my disregard, 

A great one my embraces and reward; 

And laws the little rogues alone pursue, 

As floods drown those not able to swim thro’. 
If then, above my offered price you soar, 

Send forth your winds—and then demand me more. 
But sure, no virtue holds your fearful hands; 
Nor love nor pity, nor great Jove’s commands; 
Virtue’s a name, a bubble or a fart, 

And starves the belly where it rules the heart. 
Virtue as distant from our interest lies 

As fire and water, or from earth the skies: 

A fleeting shadow of a substance dead; 

And as for Jove, he troubles not his head; 
But on his throne sips nectar, and then nods, 
And leaves the earth to us, his demy-gods: 
Cares not the affairs of wretched men to know, 
Indifferent where I plunder, or you blow, 

As some rapacious heir, with eager eyes 

Sees on the board the golden heaps arise.” * 


Aeolus’ reply continues this attributing of the confusion 
of vice and virtue to Mammon.’ 

b. In the dialogue between Wild and the Count,* 
immediately before the later mention of the “ Ministerial 
Tool” and “A prime Minister himself,” is the Count’s 
sentence: “Is not as much Art, as many excellent Quali- 
ties, required to make a pimping Porter at a common 


Bawdy-House, as would enable a Man to prostitute his 
own or his Friend’s Wife or Child?” This is expanded 
in Wild’s reply: ‘‘ How much braver is an Attack on the 
Highway, than at a Gaming-Table; and how much inno- 
center the Character of a B y-House than a C t- 
Pimp?” Walpole’s attitude toward George II’s mistresses, 
and his use of them, especially his recommendation to the 


1 See Fielding’s notes on this passage, and page 42, below. 
* Henley’s edit., pp. 55-€. 
*See page 17, above. 
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Queen to bring over Sophia de Walmoden in 1738, were 
known—as was the actual importing of Mme. de Walmo- 
den after the Queen’s death.’ But the actual connection 
of Walpole in Fielding’s mind with what the Count and 
Wild strike at, is shown in the Vernoniad, where Mammon 


(Walpole) declares: * 


“If beauty’s charms be most thy darling care, 
My gold, which none resist, shall buy the fair; 
Another Sh ——bury if the land afford 
(She is, alas! not venal, nor her lord) 
3ut find another with those charms divine, 
Maid, wife or widow, she is surely thine; 

Else her and hers in poverty I'll souse, 
Down goes the noble and the virtuous house.” 


To the sentence of the Count I advert on pages 27 ff. 

c. In this same dialogue between the Count and Wild, 
the latter asks, “ A Booty of 10 1. looks as great in the 
Eye of a Bridle-cull, and gives as much real Happiness 
to his Fancy, as that of as many thousands to the States- 
man; and doth not the former lay out his Acquisitions 
in Whores and Fiddles, with much greater Joy and Mirth, 
than the latter in Palaces and Pictures ?” 

“For pictures he [Walpole] had both a genuine enthu- 
siasm and a good judgment. Many of the noble houses 
in Rome, Florence, and Venice were selling their pictures, 
and Walpole bought some of the best of them.” “ He 
was roundly and constantly charged with sustaining a 
lavish private expenditure by peculation from public 
funds. The palace which he built for himself in Norfolk 
was matter for endless scandal. . . . He was a modern 
Sardanapalus, imitating the extravagance of Oriental 
monarchs at the expense of a free people whom he was at 


*See Ewald, p. 326. 
* Henley’s edit., p. 52. 
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once impoverishing. and betraying. . . . .” “ These 
lively fabrications undoubtedly represented the common 
rumour and opinion of the time, and were excellently 
fitted to nourish the popular dislike with which Walpole 
came to be regarded. ... He expended in building, 
adding, and improving at Houghton (in Norfolk) the sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds. He built a lodge in 
Richmond Park at a cost of fourteen thousand pounds 
. . . His collection of pictures was set down by Horace 
Walpole as having cost him forty thousand pounds more. 
For all this outlay, his foes contended . . . . that 


the requisite funds were acquired by the sale of honours, 


places, and pensions, and by the plunder of the secret 


service money.” ' 


The palace of Walpole’s at Houghton was disturbing 
Fielding when he printed the Vernonad in 1741, and so 
were the pictures (ll. 47-58): 


“Mammon he calls, 
His voice burst through the adamantine walls. 
Within a long recess, where never ray 
Of light etherial scares the fiends with day, 
But fainting tapers glimmering pale around, 
With darkness, their sulphureous steams confound, 
The dome of Mammon rose, aloft in air, 
Reflecting through the gloom a golden glare. 
Here horrour reigns, still miserably great 
In solemn melancholy pomp of state. 
A huge dark lantern hung up in his hall, 
And heaps of ill-got pictures hid the walls.” ? 


1 Morley, Walpole, pp. 111-112, 131, 132-133. See Dict. Nat. Biog., 
8. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 204; also Pope’s Moral Essays, Epistle 1, 
ll. 15 ff. and note in Elwin’s edit., m1, p. 173. 

* See Fielding’s notes on this passage, and his hits on extravagance 
in buildings and furnishings and pictures in the Champion of 
February 16, 19, 1739-40, and the connection there of the prime 
minister with the hits. 
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Read here Fielding’s remarks ' in his exposition of the 
purpose of Jonathan Wild, on Newgate and “ the splendid 
Palaces of the Great”; and the last two paragraphs of 
the 1754 “‘ Advertisement.” 7 As we saw on page 9 above, 
the chapter referred to in the 1754 “ Advertisement’ is 
that on the Newgate rivalry. Just in this chapter, and 
in the three preceding it and in the one following it, and 
only in these (2 e., Bk. mm, last §; Bk. 1v, chs. i, € 5, 
ii heading and {§ 2 and 3, iii, § 1 and © 4 end, iv, 
© 1), when he deals with Wild’s experiences in Newgate, 
Fielding regularly speaks of the prison as a “ Castle.” * 
Recall further that after the comparison to Newgate in 
the Preface just referred to, follows the declaration that 
the vicious inhabitants of “the Palaces of the Great” 
are ever afflicted with inner misery, and must always pay 
the penalty for their guilt. Just this is stated emphati- 
cally at the end of the prison rivalry chapter. 

Note also that in this chapter (Bk. 1v, ch. iii) is the 
Grave Man episode pointed out in the 1754 “ Adver- 
tisement.” A “very Grave Man, and one of much 
Authority ” addresses the factions and brings peace among 
them. The original of this episode is in Fielding’s 
Champion essay of January 15, 1739-40, where is dis- 
cussed Authority and where Fielding at length presents 
as “one of the finest Pictures in the whole Aneid” a 
passage from Virgil in which is represented the pacifying 
of tumult, “ If then some grave and pious Man appear,” 


*See page 5, above. 

*See page 9, above. 

* Note that in Bk. Iv, ch. ii (see page 19, above), Fielding remarks 
on the insecurity of “ Dependence on the Friendship of GREAT MEN, 
An Observation which hath been frequently made by those who have 
lived in Courts or in Newgate, or in any other Place set apart for 
the Habitation of the said GREAT MEN.” 
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etc.' Immediately after this in the same essay Fielding 
applies the discussion directly to Walpole. All these 
parallels become more impressive when the actual politi- 
cal import of the chapter and its connection with Walpole 
are seen on pages 34, 49 ff., below. 

d. In Jonathan Wild Letitia is represented as having 
bestowed her favors on several gentlemen before her mar- 
riage, and as continuing to do so after her marriage. 
Her most prominent lover was Fireblood. In Bk. 11, 
ch. x, { 6 Fielding comments on the relation between 
Wild, his lady, and Fireblood: “... . besides the Ties 
of Engagement in the same Employ, another nearer and 
stronger Alliance subsisted between our Hero and this 
Youth, which latter was just departed from the Arms of 
the lovely Letitia, when he received her Husband’s Mes- 
sage: An Instance which may also serve to justify those 
strict Intercourses of Love and Acquaintance, which so 
commonly subsist in modern History between the Hus- 
band and the Gallant, displaying the vast Force of Friend- 
ship, contracted by this more honourable than legal 
Alliance, which is thought to be at present one of the 
strongest Bonds of Amity between GREAT MEN, and the 
most reputable as well as easy way to Preferment [1754 
their Favour].” 

Fielding introduces Fireblood as follows (ch. iv, Bk. 
ut, { 2): “The Name of this Youth, who will hereafter 
make some Figure in this History, being the Achates of 
our A/neas, or rather the Hephestion of our Alexander 
was Fireblood. He had every Qualification to make a 
Second-Rate GREAT MAN;; or in other Words, he was 
completely equipped for the Tool of a Real or First-Rate 
GREAT MAN. ... We will now leave this Youth, who 


*See my forthcoming paper on The “ Champion” and “ Jonathan 
Wild,” and see pages 34 ff., below. 
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was esteemed the most promising of the whole Gang, and 
whom Wild often declared to be one of the prettiest Lads 
he had ever seen, of which Opinion, indeed, were most 
other People of his Acquaintance; ....” The italics 
here are not in the original. 

The famous dialogue between Letitia and Wild con- 
cludes with an agreement that each go his own way 
“ holding converse ” with whom he will (Bk. m1, ch. viii). 
This dialogue opens in 1743 as follows: J. “ My Dear, 
I wish you would lie a little longer in Bed this Morning.” 
L. “Indeed I cannot: I am engaged to breakfast with 
Sir John.” J. “I don’t know what Sir John doth so 
often at my House. I assure you I am uneasy at it; 
for though I have no Suspicion of your Virtue, yet it 
may injure your Reputation in the Opinion of my Neigh- 
bours.” In 1754 Fielding changed “Sir John” to 
“Jack Strongbow.”—In the comparison of a “ prime 
minister ” and a “ common thief,’ * the Count asks: “ Is 
not as much Art, as many excellent Qualities, required 
to make a pimping Porter at a common Bawdy-house, 
as would enable a Man to prostitute his own or his Friend’s 
Wife or Child?” Then Wild asks: “.... and how 
much innocenter the Character of 1 B——y-House than 
a C t-Pimp?” ? 

Ewald says of Walpole and his first wife: “... . if 
we are to credit contemporary gossip a tacit understand- 
ing existed between the ill-assorted couple that each might 
go his or her own way without any interference on the 
part of the other.”* Lady Walpole’s special favorite 


*See pages 17-8, 22-3, above. 

*See the Vernoniad passage quoted on page 23, above. 

* Walpole, p. 312; see Lady Louisa Stuart’s Introductory Anec- 
dotes in Thomas’ edit. of Wharncliffe’s Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, 1861, 1, pp. 71, 72; Elwin’s Works of Pope, m1, p. 481, 
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was Carr, Lord Hervey, who was declared to be the 
father of Horace Walpole. For his easy attitude in this 
matter and toward the illegitimacy of his daughter-in- 
law’s son, whose father was supposed to be Sir Georgé 
Oxenden, Walpole was held up to opprobrium.’ John, 
Lord Hervey, declares? Oxenden had debauched the 
daughter-in-law of Walpole who “ had always been partial 


to Sir George Oxenden, taken him from his first entrance 
into the world under his protection, and by his favours, 
early and undeservedly raised him into this office in the 
Treasury [a Lord of the Treasury] .... Sir George 
Oxenden was a pretty figure... .” Horace Walpole 
wrote of “ Sir George, who in my very youth was the fin: 
gentlemen of the age, extremely handsome, a speaker in 
Parliament, a Lord of the Treasury, very ambitious and 
a particular favourite of my father—till he became so 
of my sister-in-law.” * The italics in this paragraph are 
not in the originals. 

e. Fielding must have seen some similarities between 
what he was undertaking in his Newgate tale and Gay’s 
Newgate opera the Beggar’s Opera and its continuation 
Polly. Many of his readers must have been struck by the 
similarities, and have applied to the tale the popular inter- 
pretations of the operas. Fielding got the two together 
in mind at least late in the tale, for at Bk. rv, ch. vi he 
remarks: “. . . . lest our Reprieve [of Heartfree] should 
seem to resemble that in the Beggar’s Opera, I shall en- 


note 6; the ironical defence of my Lord Treasurer Flimnap’s wife 
in Swift’s Lilliput, ch. vi and Scott’s note on the same in his edition 
of Swift. 

* Ewald, p. 312; Wharneliffe’s Works of Lady Mary, London, 
1837, 1, pp. 32 ff., and Thomas’ edit., 1861, pp. 172 ff.; Dict. Nat. 
Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, and Carr, Lord Hervey. 

* Memoirs, ed. Croker, 1884, 111, pp. 148-9. 

* Cunningham’s edit. Letters, vu, pp. 434. 
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deavour to show him [the Reader], that this Incident 
. . + + 1s at least as natural as delightful: ....” Early 
in the tale (Bk. 1, ch. viii) appears a prominent personage 
Bob Bagshot. Robin Bagshot is a minor figure in the 
Beggar's Opera. Sukey Straddle is a minor person in 
the opera; in the tale, Wild carries on illicit relations with 
a Molly Straddle. 

This last prominent connection of Wild suggests Wal- 
pole’s relations with Maria Skerrett, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s “‘ dear Molly Skerrit,”’ who was regarded as 
holding the connection purely from mercenary motives, 
as did Molly Straddle.* The Skerrett affair began before 

A few months after the death of his first wife in 


marrying Miss Skerrett and introducing her to society as 
Lady Walpole. When Jonathan Wild appeared, the 
whole affair was fresh in the public mind because Wal- 
pole had brought on himself “a torrent of wrath” by 
obtaining on his retirement in 1742 the rank of Earl’s 
daughter for his illegitimate daughter by Miss Skerrett.° 
With this Skerrett affair should be compared Fielding’s 
Proverb x11 in the 1743 Bk. m1, ch. xii, omitted in 1754, 
and Fielding’s remarks concerning interpretation and 
application of the chapter and the offense such interpre- 
tation would probably give.* 

Now, in 1728 the Beggar’s Opera was produced with 
tremendous success; and it continued popular for the next 
fifteen years. Macheath was popularly regarded as rep- 


*Hervey’s Memoirs, ed. Croker, 1884, 1, pp. 115, 143. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 205, col. 2. 

*Culloden Papers, quoted by Mahon, Hist. of England, London, 
1839, 1, pp. 160-1; Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 206, 
col, 1. 

*See pages 11-2, above. 
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resenting Walpole, and Peachum as reflecting some of the 
minister’s characteristics. Peachum had as his prototype 
the man Jonathan Wild, executed in 1725. Hyppesley 
and Shuter played Peachum in a costume similar to that 
usually worn by Wild. Moreover, the famous quarre] 
scene between Peachum and Lockit was popularly con- 
nected with a quarrel between Walpole and Townshend 
at Colonel Selwyn’s in Cleveland Court in 1729. Recall 
here the prison rivalry episode in the tale. Further, 
Walpole suppressed Polly, Gay’s continuation of the 
Beggar's Opera, because of the identification of the hero- 
ine Polly with Miss Skerrett: “ Macheath, Lucy [his 
wife], and Polly reminded the public of Walpole, his lady, 
and Miss Skerrett.”* This suppression led to a Court 
fracas, the exclusion from Court of the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury, and the sale of copies of Polly at an 
enormous premium.® 

f. In the great scene between Wild and Blueskin * 
(Bk. m1, ch. xiv, § 3), Wild urges that only the head 
preserves the gang, and that it is better to enjoy a little 


*See page 52, below. Also Fitzgerald, New Hist. of the English 
Stage, London, 1882, 11, p. 33; Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, ed. 1800, 11, pp. 118-19; Croker’s Hervey’s Memoirs, 1884, 1, 
p- 117 note. 

* Croker’s Hervey’s Memoirs, 1, p. 115 note. See the Craftsman, 
No. 85; Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 205, col. 2. 

*See Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Gay, John, on the hit made by the 
actress of Polly and on the character itself. See also the verses in 
Vol. v Appendix of the 1731 reprint of the Craftsman. 

*An actual criminal Joseph Blake, alias “ Blueskin,” who being 
“ first made a thief” by Wild, was later given up to the authorities 
by him. Blueskin in revenge cut Wild’s throat in a Court of Justice 
(see ch. i, Bk. 1v). See The True and the Genuine Account of the 
Late Jonathan Wild, London, 1725, p. 34, § 2, also pp. 14-15, 20, 
§ 4; Knapp and Baldwin’s Newgate Calendar, 1, pp. 252, 256-8; 
Lives of the Most Remarkable Criminals, 2 vols. London, Reeves 
and Turner, 1874, 1, p. 388. 
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in peace than the whole in danger; and proceeds: “ And 
surely there is none in the whole Gang, who hath less 





Reason to complain than you; you have tasted of my 






Favours; witness that Piece of Ribbon you wear in your 
Hat, with which I dubbed you Captain.” Blueskin will 
have none of the ribbon or the title: “‘ The Name of Cap- 
& tain is but a Shadow: The Men and the Salary’ are the 
Substance: And I am not to be bubbled with a Shadow. 

. ” “Did ever man talk so unreasonably?” cried 
Wild. “.... Might not a Man as reasonably tell a 
Minister of State: Sir, you have given me the Shadow 
only. The Ribbon, or the Bawble, that you give me, 
implies that I have either signalized myself, by some great 
Action, for the Benefit and Glory of my Country; or at 
least that I am descended from those who have done so. 










em 
ns tS ent pe pate 







5 I know myself to be a Scoundrel, and so have been those 
: few Ancestors I can remember, or have ever heard of. 
: Therefore I am resolved to knock the first Man down, who 
B} calls me Sir, or Right Honourable. But all GREAT and 
4 wise Men think themselves sufficiently repaid by what pro- 
$ cures them Honour and Precedence in the Gang, without 
i enouiring into Substance; nay, if a Title, or a Feather, be 
‘ equal to this Purpose, they are Substance, and not mere 
3 Shadows. .. .” 
$ I have already shown ? that Walpole was regarded gener- 





3 ally, and was branded by Fielding in the Champion, as 
the illegal head of an illegal gang. “In 1725 Walpole 
persuaded the king to revive the order of the Bath ‘ an 
artful bank of thirty-six ribands to supply a fund of 









*Note here a slip (cp. slips noted on page 34, below) from the 
figure to the fact: there was no salary attached to Blueskin’s office. 
Fielding confuses Blueskin the Captain of thieves and Blueskin the 
bribe taker. 

* Page 15, above. 
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favours’ (Horace Walpole, Reminiscences, p. exiv). 
He was himself on 27 May invested with the order 
which he quitted on 26 June 1726 for the Garter. 
This promotion of a commoner, for the first time since 
1660, caused much jealousy among the nobility and sug- 
gested the nickname of ‘ Sir Bluestring’ by which he was 
commonly assailed in the pasquinade of the time.” ! As 
Morley * remarks, “ Sir Bluestring became the favorite 
nickname, and the composers of mug-house songs for 
fifteen years to come found their patrons never tired of 
listening to choruses of which the point was always the 
same; that though the knight had laid down the red 
riband to take up the blue, a third change awaited him 
yet, when justice would at last be done by the hempen 
string at Tyburn.” Specimens of such verses, one from 
the Champion of Feb. 16, 1742, are in Wright’s Carica- 
ture History of the Georges, pp. 97, 119, 139. See 
Swift’s attack in the notable passage in the Voyage to 
Lilliput, ch. 3, and Scott’s note on it in his edition of 
Swift’s Works, 1883, x1, 49. See also Mammon’s offer 
of the briban to Aeolus in the Vernoniad * and Fielding’s 
note; and Fielding’s hit at the “red Ribband” in the 
comparison of politics and fishing in the Champion of 
Dee. 15, 1739. Moreover, in the 1743 Bk. 1, ch. ix, § 1, 
the fair Letitia displays “ two pretty Feet . . . . tied the 
right with a handsome Piece of blue Ribband; the left. 
as more unworthy, with a Piece of red Stuff... . 
The Bath was “ more unworthy ” than the Garter! In 
1754 “red” was displaced with “ yellow.” 

g. Under f we have seen the connection in the popular 
mind of Walpole and desert of hanging. At very promi- 


1 Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 190. 
* Walpole, p. 75. 
*Henley’s edit., p. 52. 
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nent places in Jonathan Wild Fielding connects GREAT 
MEN and “a prime Minister ” and hanging as inevitably 
to be associated with each other: see Bk. 1, ch. v, § 5, 
Bk. u1, ch. xii, § 3, Bk. 1v, ch. xiv, {§ 1, 8, 12; Bk. 1v, ch. 
xv, 4 end, Bk. 1v, ch. xii, § 2. If Fielding meant noth- 
ing by this, the reader of the day would see something in 
it. In the Champion of Jan. 8, 1739-40, Fielding 
connected the ideas of the Prime Minister and hanging. 

The attack on Walpole in Common Sense, No. 158, 
Feb. 9, 1740, that was given much added publicity by 
the reprinting of it in the London Magazine and the 
Gentleman's Magazine of February, 1740, connects the 
above topies b, d, f, and g, directly with Walpole, and 
associates with Walpole that effrontery which Fielding 
associated with him in his Champion essays and with 
Wild.’ 

h. In Bk. 1m, ch. v, § 7 is the well-known passage con- 
cerning suppression by law of those writers who for the 
weal of the publie attack GREAT MEN. Note the con- 
nection of this with the remark on “ tools.” The passage 
reflects Fielding’s old feeling against the Licensing Act. 
and would be pointed by the reader of 1743 directly at 
Walpole, who had been steadily attacked for many years 
as the suppressor of free speech. Read the Dedication 
to the Great Man prefaced to Volume 1 of the 1731 
reprint of the Craftsman, and Fielding’s own hits at 
Walpole in the Champion of Dee. 4, and in the letter in 


the issue of Dec. 11, 1739. 


IX. I now come to perhaps the most important evi- 
dence of the political significance of Jonathan Wild. In 


the story are three chapters each of which is practically 
wholly political in its point, has no real bearing on the 


*See page 16, above. 
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story of Jonathan Wild, and apparently was inserted 
merely for political purpose. These chapters are Bk. ty, 
eh. iii; Bk. 11, ch. xi; Bk. 11, ch. vi. 

Even cursory reading shows that the chapter on the 
rivalry between Wild and Johnson (Bk. tv, ch. iii) is 
primarily political. Further, it could be dropped out 
without effect on the story. Now, in 1743 the fourth 
paragraph opened thus: “‘ Newgate was divided into Par 
ties on this Occasion; the Prigs on each Side writing to 
one another, and representing their Chief or GREAT Man 


to be the only Person by whom the Affairs of Newgat: 


could be managed with Safety and Advantage. 
Note the slip in the words of 1743, omitted in 1754, 
“writing to one another.” For the moment Fielding’s 
under-idea of an actual political campaign caused him to 
forget that the prisoners in Newgate needed not to com 
municate in writing. A similar slip was retained even 
in 1754, and exists in the modern editions, in the last 
paragraph of the chapter in the words: “ Thus these 
Clothes, which perhaps (as they presented the Idea of 
their Misery more sensibly to the People’s Eyes)... .” 
The words “ the People’s” (the form is singular) are not 
in accord with the outer form of the metaphor employed 
through the chapter: they should be “ the debtors’”’, or 
probably better “the prisoners’” (plural), the designa- 
tions used in the parallel cases in the chapter. For closer 
political application of this chapter to individuals see 
pages 49 ff., below. 

Support of the application of this chapter to contempo- 
rary politigal conditions, is to be found in the last three 
paragraphs of Bk. 11, ch. xi,? 4. e., the second of the three 


1 Cp. the slip in Bk. 11, ch. xiv, ¥ 3, noted on p. 31, above. 
2In the midst of the puppet-show episode in Tom Jones, Bk. XII, 
ch. vi, § 4, is an interesting linking of the “grave man” element 
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chapters almost wholly political. In the first of these 
paragraphs is the comparison of the stage of the world 
to that of Drury Lane Theatre, and especially to the 
puppet-show.’ In the second is deliberate application to 
the political farces that “ are acted almost daily in every 
Village in the Kingdom.” In the third Fielding returns 
(as he remarks) from this subdigression to his digression 
(i, e., the first of the paragraphs) with the words: “ A 
GREAT MAN ought to do his Business by others; to em- 
ploy Hands, as we have before said, to his Purposes, and 
keep himself as much behind the Curtain as possible; and 
though it must be acknowledged that two very GREAT 
Men, whose Names will be both recorded in History, did, 
in former Times, come forth themselves on the Stage; 
and did hack and hew, and lay each other most cruelly 
open to the Diversion of the Spectators; yet this must be 
mentioned rather as an Example of Avoidance, than 
Imitation, and is to be ascribed to the Number of those 
Instances which serve to evince the Truth of these Max- 
ims: Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. Ira furor 
brevis est, &c.” In 1754 Fielding gave the reference to 
the “two very GREAT Men” closer point by changing 
“in former Times” to “ in these latter Times.” 

Here apparently we have allusion to the two very 
GREAT Men (politicians) who appear active as Wild and 
Johnson in the Newgate rivalry. Further, in the first 
and second of these paragraphs (7. e., Chap. xi, ©§ 2 and 
3) the matter concerning the puppet-show and politics, is 
paralleled by the puppet-show and Harlequin attack on 


in the prison rivalry chapter (anticipated in the passage concern- 
ing the “grave man” in the Aneid in the Champion essay on 
Authority of Jan. 15, 1739-40, see pages 25-6, above), and the puppet- 
show matter of Wild, Bk. m1, ch. xi. 

*See pages 36 ff., below. 
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Walpole in Fielding’s papers in the Champion of May 3 
and 8, 1740. The Wild paragraphs read: “ He no sooner 
started this Thought than he immediately resolved on put 
ting it in Execution. What remained to consider was 
only the Quomodo, and the Person or Tool to be employed ; 
for the Stage of the World differs from that in Drury- 
Lane principally in this; that whereas on the latter, the 
Hero, or chief Figure, is almost continually before our 
Eyes, whilst the Under-actors are not seen above once in 
an Evening; now, on the former, the Hero, or GREAT 
MAN, is always behind the Curtain, and seldom or never 
appears, or doth any thing in his own Person. He doth 
indeed, in this grand Drama, rather perform the Part of 
the Prompter, and instructs the well-drest Figures, who 
are strutting in public on the Stage, what to say and do. 
To say the Truth, a Puppet-show will illustrate our Mean- 
ing better, where it is the Master of the Show (the GREAT 
MAN) who dances and moves every thing; whether it b 
the King of Muscovy or whatever other Potentate alias ' 
Puppet, which we behold on the Stage; but he himself 
wisely keeps out of Sight; for should he once appear, 
the whole Motion? would be at an End. Not that any 


one is ignorant of his being there, or supposes that the 
Puppets are not mere Sticks of Wood, and he himself 
the sole Mover; but as this (tho’ every one knows it) 


doth not appear visibly, 2 e. to their Eyes, no one is 
ashamed of consenting to be imposed upon; of helping on 
the Drama, calling the several Sticks or Puppets by the 
Names which the Master hath allotted to them, and assign- 


1The italics here, except alias and Muscovy, are not in the 
original. 

The double sense of “ Motion” is quite possible: the action of 
the puppets and a motion in Parliament. Walpole was often styled 
“The Motion-Master.” 
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ing to each the Character which the GREAT MAN is 
pleased they shall move in, or rather in which he is pleased 
to move them. 

“Tt would be to suppose thee, gentle Reader, one of 
very little Knowledge in this World, to imagine thou hast 
never seen some of these Puppet-Shews, which are so 
frequently acted on the GREAT Stage; but though thou 
shouldst have resided all thy days in those remote Parts 
of this Island, which GREAT Men seldom visit; yet, if 
thou hast any Penetration, thou must have had some 
Occasions to admire both the Solemnity of Countenance 
in the Actor, and the Gravity in the Spectator, while some 
of those Farces are carried on, which are acted almost 
daily in every Village in the Kingdom. 22 

In the last paragraphs of the Champion essay of May 3, 
1740, after a fling at “the blackest and wickedest Man 
in the Kingdom, whoever he is” [evidently he is Wal- 
pole], Fielding exhorts the wicked man to realize that all 
efforts to impose on the World must ultimately fail 
and that “for all these Tricks, we shall bring thee to 
Judgment.” This last is enforced with the Figure of the 
Theatre or Puppet-show, “where Rich, great Machinist, 
presides over animate and inanimate Machines, the dex- 
terous Harlequin of sooty Countenance, long time pré- 
vails, turns all things topsy-turvy, subverts the Order of 
Nature, and makes the human Puppet Man dance Jiggs 
upon his Head; while from the lofty Regions of the Gal- 
lery Superior, where ... . all the viler Riff-Raff, the 
Tag-Rag and BOB-Tail of the World are mounted ... . 
issue forth loud Acclamations. . . .” 

In the paper of May 8 Fielding elaborates the attack 
on Walpole (note the capitalized ““ BOB-Tail ” of May 3). 
The machinery of State moves by fixed law until a figure 
with no function assigned it by its makers, intervenes 
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and disorders its operation.! If such a person discover 
a “ Method of governing and setting this Grand Machine 
in Motion, when and as he pleases, he may then turn 
round the Common-wealth at his Will, and... . may 
play Tricks with it, like the Master of a Raree-Shew who 
sets Kings on their Heads, makes the Czar of Muscovy, 
the King of France, and all other Great Personages dance 
at his Command * in whatever manner he pleases.” Field- 
ing proceeds, “ The Reader I believe, already perceives 
that I point directly at a Prime Minister, a Magistrate, 
who, tho’ not consistent with our Constitution, nor counte- 
nane’d by our Laws, hath often found Means to insinuate 
himself into the political Machine, and sometimes . . 


oh) 


managed the whole according to his Pleasure. . . . 

Further, with the passage in Wild, compare the em- 
phatic concluding speeches of the Historical Register 
where Quidam (Walpole) is declared to be the “ Fiddler ” 
who will “ make them [1. e., “ these patriots” ] dance ” 


till the bribes fall from their pockets, “a very pretty 
Pantomime trick, and an ingenious burlesque on all the 
fourberies which the great Lun [%. e., Rich] has exhibited 
in all his entertainments.” Then note the following from 
the Vernoniad,’ in which Mammon (Walpole) is addressed 
as all-powerful: 


“Nor things inanimate alone obey, 
Submissive men yield to thy sway. 
The world’s thy puppet-shew, and human things 
Dance, or hang by, as thou dost touch the strings. 
In gay and solemn characters they shine, 
In robes or rags: for all the skill is thine. 


1Cp. here page 15, above. 

*The italics here (except in Czar, Muscovy, France) are not in 
the original. See the italicized passage in the quotation from the 
story. 

* Henley’s edit., pp. 57-8. 
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Behind the curtain in a various note, 
Thou bawlest, or thou squeakest through each throat. 
Each puppet’s drest, as te thy will seems good, 

The robes thou giv’st them—and the rest is wood.” 








Fielding makes an unmistakable “ ministerial ” applica- 
tion in his note on “ puppet-shew.”’ 

Fielding, moreover, must have been aware that the 
comparison of Walpole to Harlequin, and his activity to 
that of a master of a puppet-show, was common property 
among the Opposition’s political writers of the period, 


“ 















2) and must arouse his reader to attach his expression in 
j : Wild to Walpole. For examples of early use of the com- 
oe parison, see the plate prefixed to Volume 1 of the 1731 
a reprint of the Craftsman, wherein Walpole appears as 
} Harlequin receiving orders from Satan for trampling on 
* the freedom of the Press; the outline for an “ entertain- 
4 ment” entitled “The Mock Minister or Harlequin a 






Statesman ” in the Craftsman, No. 74; and the Craftsman, 
No. 78. 

3ut even yet we are not done with this second of the 
three political chapters. Observe that Fielding declares 
in the last paragraph of the chapter: “ A GREAT MAN 
ought to do his Business by others; to employ Hands, as 
we have before said [italics not in original], to his Pur- 
poses, and keep himself as much behind the Curtain as 
possible; ....’’ The passage in which Fielding spoke 
before of “ employing Hands,” and to which he here di- 
rectly refers, is in Bk. 1, ch. xiv, § 2. This paragraph 
follows the lengthy disquisition in § 1 on the perils and 
difficulties and the poorness of the rewards of the GREAT 
MAN. In that disquisition Fielding deals with the 
GREAT MAN as a ruler, a governor, to whom great num- 
bers are abject vassals, for whom “whole Nations are 
rooted out ”—in other words, as a political despot (what 
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he represents Walpole as being in the Champion of May 
8, 1740) ; and suggests the division of mankind into two 
classes—those for whose pleasure and profit mankind are 
to “labour and sweat, to be hacked and hewed,’ to lx 
pillaged, plundered, and every Way destroyed . . 
and those who are to suffer for these GREAT personages. 
Now, this idea is taken up in the paragraph referred 
to by Fielding (1. e., the second of Bk. 1, ch. xiv). This 
paragraph is of especial importance in the story becaus 
in it is a soliloquy of Wild, expressing his own inner feel- 
ing and conception of his activity, and because in it is 
given the first notion and plan for the formation of the 
gang of Wild. In the 1743 editions Wild says, “ The 
Art of Policy, is the Art of Multiplication; the Degrees 
of GREATNESS being constituted by those two little 
Words More and Less. Mankind are first properly to be 
considered under two grand Divisions, those that use their 
own Hands, and those who employ Hands. The Former 
are the Base and Rabble; the latter, the genteel Part of 
the Creation. The mercantile Part of the World, there- 
fore, wisely uses the Term Employing of Hands, and 
justly prefer each other, as they employ more or fewer; 
for thus one Merchant says he is greater than another, 
because he employs more Hands. And now indeed the 
Merchant should seem to challenge some Character of 
GREATNESS, did we not necessarily come to a second 
Division, viz. Of those who employ Hands for the Use of 
the Community in which they live, and of those who 


employ Hands merely for their own Use, without any 
Regard to the Benefit of Society. Of the former Sort are 
the Yeoman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and, per- 


‘Cf. the phrase in the passage above that refers to this present 
chapter: “did hack and hew and lay each other most cruelly open 
to the Spectators.” 
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haps, the Gentleman. ... [He explains the activities 
of these under three heads.| .... Now we come to the 
second Part of this Division, viz. Of those who employ 
Hands for their own Use only: And this is that noble 
and GREAT Part, who are generally distinguished into 
Conquerors, absolute Princes, Prime Ministers [1754 
Statesmen], and Prigs [1754 note “ Thieves” ]. Now 
all these differ from each other in GREATNESS only, as 
they employ more or fewer Hands. And Alexander the 
Great was only greater than a Captain of one of the 
Tartarian or Arabian Lords, as he was at the Head of 
a larger Number. In what then is a single Prig inferior 
to any other GREAT Man, but because he employs his own 
Hands only ; for he is not on that Account to be levelled 
with the base and vulgar, because he employs his Hands 
for his own Use only. Now, suppose a Prig had as many 
Tools as any Prime Minister ever had, would he not be 
as GREAT as any Prime Minister whatsoever? Undoubt- 
edly he would. What then have I to do in the Pursuit 
of GREATNESS, but to procure a Gang, and to make 
the Use of this Gang center in myself. This Gang shall 
rob for me only, receiving very moderate Rewards for 
their Actions ; out of this Gang I will prefer to my Favour 
the boldest and most iniquitous (as the Vulgar express 
it;) the rest I will, from Time to Time, as I see Occasion, 


transport and hang at my Pleasure; and thus (which I 


take to be the highest Excellence of a Priq) convert those 
Laws which are made for the Benefit and Protection of 
Society, to my single Use.” 

In the Vernoniad Fielding makes Mammon (Walpole), 
in a speech that expresses the theory ironically advanced 
in all of Jonathan Wild, utter the words: ' 


*See page 21, above. 
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“Nature ’twixt men no other bounds hath set 
Than that of sums—the little and the great. 
Nor is it reckoned scandalous, to be 
A rogue. The scandal lies in the degree; 

A little robber meets my disregard, 

A great one my embraces and reward; 

And laws the little rogues alone pursue, 

As floods drown those not able to swim thro’.” 


lew, read again the opening of my last quotation from 
Jonathan Wild: “ The Art of Policy, is the Art of Multi- 
plication ; the Degrees of GREATNESS being constituted 
by those two littlke Words More and Less... .” And 
note the sentence: ‘“ Now all these differ from each other 
in GREATNESS only, as they employ more or fewer 
Hands.” 

So far, then, what have we? First a chapter (Bk. iv, 
ch. iii) distinetly political, that on the Prison Factions 
led by the two GREAT MEN, Wild and Johnson. This 
is prepared for in Bk. 1m, ch. xi, by a reference to “ 
very GREAT MEN ” who for a moment forgot the proper 
behaviour of GREAT MEN and openly “hacked and 
hewed each other ” and so did what they should have “ em- 
ployed Hands” to do forthem. In this passage the reader 
is referred to the passage (Bk. 1, ch. xiv) where men are 
classified into those who are to be “ hacked and hewed ” 
for the benefit of others, and those who are to profit by 
the hacking and hewing; where the GREAT MEN are ex- 
plained to be of the latter class; where the GREAT MEN 
are explained to be those who “ employ Hands” for their 
own personal gain alone; where these, the real GREAT 
MEN are said to be “generaily distinguished into Con- 
querors, Absolute Princes, Prime Ministers, and Prigs” ; 
and where Wild proposes to form a gang that will be like 
the tools of a prime minister, he himself occupying toward 
the gang the position the prime minister occupies toward 


two 
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his tools. Further, we see that in 1743 the term “ Prigs’ 
is not explained as “ Thieves” (as it was in 1754), and 
that in 1754 Fielding felt that “ prime minister ” in the 
specifie designation of the classes of great men had better 
be toned down to “statesmen.” Finally, all of the last 
two chapters is connected with Walpole through parallels 
in the Champion and the Vernoniad. 

[ proceed to the third of the whole chapters of deliber- 
ate political significance, 7. e., the sixth of Book u, “ Of 
Hats.” This chapter is of supreme importance to our 
argument, and of supreme importance in the significance 
of the story; since it chronicles the accomplishment of 
Wild’s great purpose of forming the gang that is like those 
of “ Conquerors, Absolute Princes, Prime Ministers, and 
Prigs””—especially like that of a prime minister; since 
it deliberately describes the personnel of this gang with a 
distinct political interpretation ; since it openly designates 
their object as “that of robbing the public”; since it 
states that their method is that of assuming varying super- 
ficial “ principles ”’ and pretending devotion to these prin- 
ciples; and since it openly declares that these principles 
are chiefly Tory and Whig. Waild’s gang, then, is a gang 
of reprobates who on the surface are divided on the basis 
of Tory and Whig principles but who are serving a com- 
mon cause, their own advantage, through deluding and 
robbing the public. This is the deliberate statement of 
the chapter. The passage is of “supreme importance in 
the significance of the story,” if the chapter be retained. 
It could be dropped out without affecting at all the tale 
itself. I quote from the passage as it was in 1743: 


“He had now got together a very considerable Gang, composed 
of undone Gamesters, ruined Bailiffs, broken Tradesmen, idle Ap- 
prentices, and loose and disorderly Youth, who being boin to no 
Fortune, nor bred to no Trade or Profession, were willing to live 
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luxuriously without Labour. As these Persons wore different Prin- 
ciples, i. e., Hats, frequent Dissentions grew among them. Ther 
were principally two Parties, viz. those who wore Hats fiercely 
cocked, and those who preferr’d the Nab or Trencher Hat, with th: 
Brim flapping over their Eyes; between which, Jars and Animosities 
almost perpetually arose. Wild, therefore... . addressed them 
.... : ‘Gentlemen, I am ashamed to see Men embarked in so 
GREAT and glorious an Undertaking, as that of robbing the Public 
so foolishly and weakly dissenting among themselves. Do you 
think the first Inventors of Hats, or at least of those Distinctions 
between them, really conceived that one Form of Hats should 
spire a Man with Divinity, another with Law, another with Lea: 
ing, or another with Bravery? No, they meant no more by thes 
outward Signs, than to impose on the Vulgar, and instead of put 
ing GREAT MEN to the Trouble of acquiring or maintaining the 
Substance, to make it suflicient that they condescend to wear th. 
Type or Shadow of it.t| You do wisely, therefore, when in a 
Crowd, to amuse the Mob by Quarrels on such Accounts, that whil 
they are listening to your Jargon, you may with the greater Eas 
and Safety, pick their Pockets: But surely to be in earnest, an 
privately to keep up such a ridiculous Contention among yourselv« 
must argue the highest Folly and Absurdity. When you know vou 
are all Prigs, what Difference can a broad or a narrow Brim create 
Is a Prig less a Prig in one Hat than in another? If the Public 
should be weak enough to interest themselves in your Quarrels, and 
to prefer one Pack to the other, while both are aiming at their 
Purses; it is your Business to laugh at, not imitate their Folly. 
...” The speech unites the parties in knavery. 


On this speech of Wild, Fielding notes: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing very mysterious in this Speech, which probably 
that Chapter written by Aristotle on this Subject, which 
is mentioned by a French Author, might have given some 
Light into; but that is unhappily among the lost Works 
of that Philosopher. It is remarkable that Galerus which 
is Latin for a Hat, signifies likewise a Dog-fish. . . .” 
Before I comment on this chapter I eall attention to 


the general similarity to its idea of that of the ‘“ Speech 
of Bob Booty [Walpole] to his Gang” quoted from Com- 


*Cp. the wording of the passage quoted on p. 31, above. 
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mon-Sense in the Gentleman’s Magazine of March, 1739, 
pp- 138-9. In this speech Walpole is represented as 
appealing to his gang and exhorting them to hold together. 

Throughout his career as minister, to his opponents 
Walpole was the interloper, the plunderer, the head of 
the “ Robinocracy,” whose activity was hinted in the 


name; and his followers “‘ Roberdsmen ” (1. e., “ thieves,” 
as Fielding explained in his attack on Robin in the 


Champion of June 7, 10, 1740) were collected from all 


parties by the bribery of “ Robin,” and had but one aim— 


to plunder the people—but under the banners of various 
parties cloaked their efforts in the guise of love for liberty 
and patriotism. 

As in 1754 Fielding gave special point to the first of 
these three political chapters (that of the prison quarrel) 
by referring the reader to it in the ** Advertisement,” and 
to the second chapter by changing the reference to “ in 
these latter Times”; so here in this chapter he gave 
special political point in 1754 by ending his sentence 3 
after the word “ Eyes,” and inserting ‘‘ The former were 
called Cavaliers and Tory Rory Ranter Boys &c. ; the latter 
went by the several Names of Wags, Round-Heads, Shake- 
bags, Old-Nolls, and several others.” This change coupled 
with the “ Advertisement,” supports the idea that the 
Advertisement of 1754 is really Fielding’s,’ and further 
makes it clear, especially if we connect the change of 
“former Times” to “ these latter Times” in Bk. ut, ch. 
xi,” that in 1754 as well as in 1743 Fielding wished his 
reader inevitably to read political satire into his work. 

But we are not yet through with this chapter. Read 
carefully the Wild Chapter on Hats, and Fielding’s foot- 


*See page 9 above. 


*See page 35, above. 
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note reference to Aristotle’s Chapter “on this Subject”; 
then read the following paragraphs from the Champion's 
“Index to the Times” of 1740. The italics are in the 
original. 

In the April 24 Index, after two paragraphs against 
Walpole, is: “‘ There was no Conference on Tuesday last 
between the two H s as expected: The Managers on 
one Side, not being punctual to the Time appointed, those 
on the other withdrew; and, returning to their Principals 
with the News, the H soon after adjourned. 

“* About the same Instant, a very learned Comment was 
exhibited at a public House in the Neighbourhood, on 
Aristotle’s Chapter of Hats. 

“ The Norfolk-Compromise | recall Walpole’s connection 
with Norfolk] has given the Gentlemen and Freeholders 
of that County a very high Opinion of modern Patriotism: 
which they do not fail to express with great Openess and 
Freedom whenever it is named.” 

In the Index of May 17 is: “ The Masters of the Home- 
ward-bound-Ships lately arriv’d, have reported, that they 
met with several Hats, of a large Size, floating out to 
Sea, which has given Rise to Abundance of tragical 
Conjectures. 

“And ’tis fear’d, if the Winds continue long in this 
Corner, a certain Man of War will be obliged to put into 
Yarmouth.” 

The Champion essay of May 20 has the ironical sug- 
gestion, “.... for as there hath been a Mixture of 
Liquors, as Tory Principles have lately been decanted into 
Whiggish Vessels, it is high Time to have a Coalition of 
the two Parties; and a Coalition of all Parties who wish 
well to their Country I hope to see at the next Election, 
when our Toast shall not be a Tory, nor one of the Country 
Party [the Opposition], but those who cannot be corrupted 
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to betray us; and of such only I hope always to see our 
House of Commons, or I hope to see none.” 
In the Champion Index of May 22 is: “It is given out 


by the Friends of the Treasury and Exchequer, that R. 


Freeman, Esq; and Comp. have received Orders to club 
their whole Stock of Eloquence, in a Panegyrick on the 
East-Wind. 

“On the other Hand, it is the constant Talk at Sheer- 
ness, that the said Wind is come into the Measures of the 
Opposition. 

“And strange Things are quoted from certain anti- 
quated Almanacs by a Handful of political Chameleons, 
who, to the Wonder of the World, have lived above fifty 
Years upon Air.” 

In the May 24 Index is: “ They write from on Board 
the Royal Caroline, that, during the late blustring 
Weather, not a Man on Board could secure his Hat from 
the sudden Flaws, that burst out almost every Moment: 
Which accounts for the Number, met by the home- 
ward bound Ships, floating out to Sea, as mentioned in 
this Paper of Saturday last, and that gave Rise to such 
tragical Conjectures.” 

The Champion of May 27 has no leading Essay. The 
Index has the following: ‘‘ Whereas ’tis probable that one 
more general Election will take Place some Time in the 
Year 1741; we Robert Ay and William No, Esqrs; the 
present Members for the County of —-taking it into 
our serious Consideration that, tho’ Opposition makes 
very good Sport within Doors, ’tis a great Grievance with- 
out, have resolv’d, and by these presents do give public 
Notice of the same, to set ourselves up joint Candidates 


*The vessel on which the King was attempting to reach the 
Continent. The prevailing East Wind delayed his arrival till May 
24th. See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1740, p. 260, cols. 1, 2. 
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to represent the said County, at the said general Election, 
and both Parties are hereby required to do as they ar 
bid, and come quietly into the said Compromise, and not 
presume to act, in any Respect, contrary to the Direction 
of their Leaders: It being our sincere Intention to support 
sach other through thick and thin, till the Return of the 
Writs, and afterwards wrangle, as usual, to make a Figure 
in the Magazines, and keep up the Spirit of our respectiv: 
Parties. 

“ Note. Tis propos’d to make the same Compromis: 
as universal as possible ; so that the Free-holders in general 
will not be teas’d with troublesome Solicitations as form 
erly, or need endanger their Health with excessive 
Drinking for the public Good,” ete. 

The Index of May 29 has: “It is given out, from 
Rose-street, Covent-Garden, that speedily will be pub 
lish’d, certain curious Anecdotes relating to the Four 
great Roberts of England, viz. Robert Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, Robert Car Earl of Somerset, Robert Harley 
Earl of Oxford, and his Excellency Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. To which will be added, by way of Appendix, a 


certain very scarce and excellent Tract; entitled, The 
History of the Great Hat: Containing, many surprising 
Adventures, wonderful Discoveries, and other memorable 
Transactions both in Peace and War. To which will be 


prefix’d by way of Motto, 


He roar’d so loud, and look’d so wondrous grim, 
His very Shadow durst not follow him.” 


The June 14 Index has: “’Tis affirm’d by those, who 
affect to be in the Secrets of the Cabinet, that the ancient 
and renowned Office of Court-Fool will speedily be reviv’d 
in Favour of R. Freeman Esq; He having manifested 
himself to be properly qualify’d for it, on the Authority 
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of the old Proverb, That Children and Fools tell Truth ; 
as appears by the following Paragraph, writ by the said 
Esquire in Yesterday’s Gazetteer—Common Hatred, like 
a Sense of Common Danger, hath united opposite Fac- 


tions, and those seem now to be the best Friends, who, for 
twenty five Years, have been cutting each others Throats. 
Ergo, there is a COALITION OF PARTIES.” 
Certainly the chapter “Of Hats” in Jonathan Wild 
is political and Walpole is concerned in it. It looks as 


if the matter were carried over from the 1740 coalition 
or suspected coalition. One is almost tempted to suggest 
that the chapter “Of Hats” was oriainally the missing 
paper of May 27th (written over for Jonathan Wild) 
that was written but was laid aside, the “ Index to the 
Times ” being written in such fashion as to take its place. 
Read the Index of that date—the passage I have quoted— 
and note how its matter and how its unusual form supports 
this idea. The Champion was just opening its outburst 
of most violent anti-ministerial attacks (see issues of May 
29, 31, June 3, 5, 7, 14, 17, 19), and such an outburst 
would fit in here. 

A final word concerning the specific application of the 
prison rivalry chapter. Keightley suggested that prigs 
and prigism stand for Whigs and Whigism; that Wild is 
Robert Walpole; that the political satire in the story 
begins with Wild’s formation of a gang. We have seen 
that this satire begins in Bk. 1, ch. v, and the personal 
satire in chapter ii. Many passages, especially the chap- 
ter “ Of Hats,” show that the prigs are of various parties ; 
they are really “ place-hunters,” as Elwin suggested.' 
The chapter “ Of Hats” and Bk. tv, ch. xii show that 
the debtors are the people, the tax-payers. Keightley 


*See page 3, above. 
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held that in the prison rivalry Johnson is Walpole, and 
admitted that this militates against his theory that Wild 
usually represents Walpole. Rightly he urged that “ such 
changes are not unusual in this kind of satires.” But 
admission of such change in the story necessitates admis- 
sion of possible other shifts through the tale, indeed of 
possibility of no sustained consistent scheme. If in this 
chapter Johnson be Walpole, Wild must be Wilmington 
(as Elwin suggested), the incapable successor of Walpole. 
Yet what is said in this chapter of the robes of office not 
fitting Wild, or “suiting his Degree,” does not accord 
with the opening of Bk. 1v, ch. xii, where we are told of 


daily gav: 


a 


Wild’s success in ruling Newgate and that he 
the most exalted Proofs of Greatness.” 

[ have shown! Fielding’s close connection elsewhere 
of Walpole with matter in this chapter; that Fielding 
deliberately refers in Bk. 111, ch. xi to “ two very GREA4 
Men” who “in former Times” (1754 “in these latter 
Times”) “did hack and hew and lay each other most 


cruelly open to the Diversion of the Spectators”; and 


that these two great men are reflected in the prison rivalry. 
The reader of 1743 would at first mention take the two 
great men to be Walpole, leader of the Government 
through some 18 years, and Pulteney, leader of the Oppo 
sition since 1728. In the prison rivalry he would see a 
confused (perhaps deliberately confused) reflection of the 
contest between Walpole and Pulteney and the failure 
of Wilmington. Since the fall of Walpole many had been 
saying of Walpole and Pulteney and their followers, just 
what the Grave Man of the chapter declares. 

The discord that we have seen, and the fact that the 
chapter might, without any change in the neighboring 


1Page 25, above. See also pages 10, 34, above. 
oD o 
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text, be dropped out without any noticeable effect on the 
story, supports Keightley’s suggestion that the chapter was 
inserted as an afterthought. Perhaps it is but a later 
development of the idea of the contest between the “ two 
very GREAT Men” of Bk. 11, ch. xi. In proportion as 
a chapter were inserted later, it would tend to be discord- 
ant with the rest. If the writer were hurried and 
troubled (as the Preface shows us Fielding was in 1741- 
17431) he might introduce matter that would confuse 
his allegory greatly, or even shift or reverse the meaning 
of his terms. In proportion as he wished to disguise his 
sense, he might even deliberately welcome such shift or 
reversal. 

Is the Grave Man the better sense of Englishmen, that 
tells them that both parties are rogues, that they have 
changed masters for the worse, and that the way to cure 
their ills is to cease to be rogues (placemen) and to have 


rogues (placemen) in their midst’—Or are we to look 


for an actual person who declared practically what the 
Grave Man declared? A man did speak out and act in 
such fashion that all England was disturbed—but he 
spoke before the fall of the Great Man. 

In February, 1741, Pulteney and Sandys made their 
great attack on Walpole. “ It was urged against Walpole 
that he had made himself ‘sole and prime minister’; an 
unconstitutional invasion of the responsibilities of his col- 
leagues justifying the imputation to him exclusively of 
the difficulties in which the nation was placed.” ? Wal- 
pole defended himself. Edward Harley opposed the 
attack. Then William Shippen declared, “ that he looked 
on this motion as only a scheme for turning out one min- 

* See my note in the New York Nation of April 25, 1912, p. 409. 


* Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 198, col. 2. See Rogers’ 
Protests of the House of Lords, 11, p. 10. 
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ister, and bringing in another; that as his conduct in 
parliament had always been regulated with a view to the 


good of his country, without any regard to his own private 


interest, it was quite indifferent to him, who was in or 
who was out; and he would give himself no concern in 
the question.” ‘At the conclusion of these words he 
withdrew, and was followed by thirty-four of his 
friends.” + All England was aroused over Shippen’s 
withdrawal and continued absence from Parliament. The 
cynical Walpole, to whom he was politically opposed, 
declared emphatically for Shippen’s singular honesty. 
Coxe says, “ If uniformity of principles, and consistency 
of conduct, be admitted as a merit, William Shippen cer- 
tainly deserves the eulogium as much or more than any 
other member of the house of Commons.” Coxe (111, 
p- 204) warns that one should “be wary in trusting to 
expressions which are almost cant words, and have been 
handed down from one writer to another, until they have 
been adopted as unquestionable truths. Thus he is called 
by various writers, ‘the English Cato,’ ‘inflexible pa- 
triot’; and Pope has said of him, 


‘I love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As honest Shippen, or downright Montagne.’ ” 


One other possibility we may note here. Coxe (1, pp. 
118-19) gives, and Mahon? repeats, an account of an 
altercation and a scuffle between Walpole and Townshend 
at Colonel Selwyn’s in Cleveland Court in 1729. Mahon 
gives the date as 1730. This scene was connected at the 


* Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, edit. 1800, m1, p. 177. 
See Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Walpole, Robert, p. 198, col. 2; Morley, 
Walpole, p. 228. 

* History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht, 1839, 1, pp. 
207-8. On all this matter see page 30, above. 
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time with the celebrated quarrel scene between Peachum 
and Lockit in the Beggar’s Opera.'| The Beggar's Opera 
was presented January 29, 1728. The association came 


probably not through satire by Gay, but by application 


of the rogues’ quarrel to that of the statesmen. Peachum 
was regarded at the time as representing certain charac- 
teristics of Walpole. Possibly Fielding (who, as we have 
seen, had in mind the Beggar’s Opera when he was com- 
posing Jonathan Wild—see pages 28 ff.), took over from 
the opera the general quarrel-scene notion and used it for 
his purpose, applying it to the recent change of ministry 
without regard to his general allegory. 

Before concluding we may dispose of a seeming obstacle 
in the fact that Walpole, the Earl of Orford, was one of the 
heaviest subscribers * to the first 1743 edition of the Miscel- 
lanies in whose principal piece he was extensively satirized. 
As is true of many works of 1700-1750, probably the sub- 
scribers to the Miscellanies knew little definitely of the 
contents of the proposed work. Fielding’s apologies in 
the Daily Post of June 5, 1742 (see Godden, page 37) 
for the delay in publication and his promise of issue by 
the 25th of December, indicate that the author got his 
subscriptions long before the book appeared. Again, 
what a hack writer or any writer composed, never was of 
much moment to Walpole. To him the needy Fielding 
was but one of a host of inconsiderable wretches, not a 
great ornament of the world of letters. Further, Walpole 


*Croker’s Edit. of Hervey’s Memoirs, 1884, 1, p. 117. See Elwin’s 
Works of Pope, vu, p. 125 and note. 

? The Right Honourable Earl of Orford is down for 10 sets Royal 
Paper; the Prince of Wales, 15 sets ditto; Chas. Fleetwood, Esq., 
20 sets; Mr. Leake, 12 sets; Chas. Hanbury Williams, 10 sets Royal 
Paper; the Right Hon. Lord Windsor, 10 sets ditto; Mr. Peele, 10 
sets ditto. The next largest subscribers took 6 sets. Only 30 in all 
took more than one set. 
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did not cherish grudges: opposition was “ all in the game ” 
to him. Moreover, Walpole was ready to accommodate 
where he could: for Pulteney he got Doctor Pearce a 
deanery. Furthermore, Fielding’s subscription was cared 
for by a number of friends (see the Preface), who as the 
personnel and the number of the subscribers shows, must 
have had influence; there is no need to suppose that Field- 
ing applied to Walpole. Finally, eighteenth century 
subscription lists exhibit strange contradictions. 


A summing up of the evidence that I have adduced in 
this article, is not necessary. We have seen that Fielding 
wrote Jonathan Wild with his eye steadily on the Great 
Man of the age; that he wrote in the tale many passages 
of comment and application with the end of satire against 
Walpole and the polities of the day; that he even went out 
of his way, to the detriment of the unity of the story, to 
drag in at prominent places many of these comments and 


applications, even proceeding to the length of introducing 
three whole chapters and a number of large sections of 
chapters, the matter and form of which are not in accord 
with the plot, the personages, the setting, or the form of 
the surface-story itself, and the omission of which would 


cause no noticeable gap in the tale. 

Possibly, as Keightley suggested, there is under all the 
book, or was under all of it before it was altered, an 
elaborate and consistent political allegory. But we can 
be safe only in holding that the attacks on statesmen and 
on Walpole and on polities of the day in the story, do not 
constitute a consistent whole and probably never did ; that 
the story was not written with the chief purpose of afford- 
ing a consistent and unified political satire; and that the 
satire against politicians and against Walpole was intro- 
duced merely as the story in its development offered from 
page to page opportunity for introduction of such satire. 
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Finally, a purely personal feeling in the political 
elements of the tale, is not evident; if such feeling be 
accepted, it must be inferred. There is nothing narrow 
or mean or base in the attacks. Fielding attacked as a 
patriot attacks what he feels to be the evil in the govern- 
ment and the governors of his land, with the cool contempt 
and the controlled hate of a large honest man for what 
he regards as vicious. He attacked Walpole as exempli- 
fying that against which his whole nature revolted—as 
the exemplar of the unjust glorification of perversion of 


political activity and of baseness and selfishness of per- 


sonal life and ideal. Perhaps the Licensing Act, perhaps 
Walpole’s neglect of him, still rankled within him; but 
what he utters was matter of common belief and public 
assertion, not only among place-hunters of the day, but 
among many quite honest and genuine patriots. 


JoHn Epwin WELLs. 





II. STUDIES IN THE EPIC POEM GODEFROI 
DE BOUILLON 


II 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE Manuscripts ! 


The only one who has attempted any very complete 
classification of the mss. of Godefroi de Bouillon is 
Pigeonneau, in his work mentioned above, Le Cycle de la 
Croisade, where are summed up also most of the earlier 
studies in this field. He has considered all the important 
Mss. and versions that I have given above, except the 
Bern ms. No. 627, marked S. However, the classifica 
tion of Pigeonneau is far from sufficient for our purposes. 
Pigeonneau’s purpose was to point out the various versions 
contained in these Mss., rather than to determine their 
exact relationship to each other, and the proper measure 
of authority due to each in a critical edition of the text 
or in the settlement of disputed readings. In general, 
then, his classification is based on the contents of the Mss., 
the various additions and omissions of each, and not 
usually, it would seem, on a close line for line comparison. 
It is, moreover, made for the entire cycle, and the rela- 
tionship of the various Mss. in each of the separate 


branches is not always specified. This relationship may 


vary from branch to branch. However, the chief insuffi- 


ciency, for our use, of Pigeonneau’s classification, in ad- 


'This classification, undertaken primarily to settle the interpre- 
tation of the passages treated in Chapter 1 (Publ. M. L. A., xxvi, pp. 
142 ff.), has been made more extensive in order to serve as the 
basis for a critical edition of the poem, which the author is now 
preparing. 
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dition to that coming necessarily from his different pur- 
pose, is his very slight treatment of the Spanish version, 
and the fact that he did not treat at all ms. S. Both of 
these are of prime importance in any exact classification 
of the mss.; and to determine our passages particularly, 
it is absolutely necessary to know their relationship to the 
others. Nevertheless, Pigeonneau’s classification has been 
of use as far as it has extended. I shall, then, summarize 
his results, to show what had been done already, and 
to bring out as well what remained to be done. 
Pigeonneau states that there are two perfectly distinct 
versions, the one to be found in A and the other in D, B, 
C, E, and G. A is the oldest and represents the form 
nearest the original. All the others are a revision of this 


primitive form. The second version is further subdi- 


vided. D represents its first form, of which B, C, #, and 
@ are a revision. JD differs from A principally by the 
introduction of a long episode on the adventures of Eustace 
in England, by a continuation of the prophecy of the old 
Calabre, and by many changes and additions to the part 
treating of the Saracen king Cornumarant,—in particular, 
the attack made on him as he is returning from his trip 
to Europe, and the dissensions and wars of the Saracens 
after his return. The other mss., B, C, EH, and G, are 
classified together as forming a third and considerably 
later redaction, of which the most notable changes that 
concern our part of the cycle are the long episode on the 
further life of the Swan-knight after leaving his wife, and 
an omission of some of the additions of D to the prophecy 
of Calabre. Finally, G is said to be a composite redac- 
tion made on A, on D, and on B-C, with further continu- 
ations, and to be, in fact, a re-working of the entire cycle. 
E is deseribed as having not only the addition character- 
istic of G, but a still further continuation of that ad- 
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dition; it differs from G in the “ naissance”’ part of the 
Swan-knight branch, but is in general the G version with 
very few variants. It is the latest of all the mss. 

To make use of a classification to establish correct 
readings, the following deficiencies should be supplied in 
that which is given by Pigeonneau. First, he has not 
noted whether the later versions come from the original 
independently of the A ms. or through that s., using 
perhaps frequently the A Ms. as a representative of the 
primitive version. This, it should be remembered, is a 
vital point in the passages we are considering. Another 
serious omission of Pigeonneau, already pointed out by 
Gaston Paris, is the lack of any serious treatment of the 
Spanish version. From his brief comments we have not 
been wholly certain with which of the versions, that of 


the A ms. or the revision represented by D, B, C, G, and 
E, to classify the Godfrey branch in the Gran Conquista, 


although he would apparently place it with the second 
group. If this interpretation can be made of Pigeon- 
neau’s words, they are misleading; and in any case, no 
exact relations of Sp with the various Mss. are given. It 
may be noted again that the Spanish is a very important 
version in its bearing on our passages, being the only 
unrevised version disagreeing in these passages with A 
and S. The most serious deficiency of all, however, is 
Pigeonneau’s failure to treat the Bern ms., No. 627. 
It will be recalled that this ms., S, is the one that agrees 
with A in the readings under consideration, against all 
others; and hence the relation of 8 to A particularly, and 
to the others, is of supreme importance in the settling of 
these interpretations. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that exact relations 
between any of the Mss., other than those implied by the 
fact that they contain the same version, are hardly ever 
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stated by Pigeonneau. For example, nothing more pre- 
cise is said of the relation of the B and C mss. to A and D 
than that they contain certain additions of the D revision. 
We do not know, then, whether the B and C mss. have 
any relation with the original or with A beyond that de- 
rived through D; nor is there any essential difference 
noted between B and C. Any attempt, therefore, to con- 
struct from Pigeonneau’s classification a diagram showing 
the lines of derivation from the original of the various 
mss., would seem to be impossible, even for those treated 
by him. 

I have accordingly endeavored to remedy, in part at 
least, these omissions, with material from various sources, 
but chiefly by a close comparison of the text of the Swan- 
knight and Godfrey branches in the printed editions of 
D and Sp, and in photographic copies of A, S, and B, and 
in considerable extracts from C, EZ, and G. It should be 
remembered, however, that the classification I make 
applies only to the Godfrey branch.’ 

It will be recalled that with regard to the passage 
under discussion the Mss. are divided into two groups; 
A and S having the youngest, Baldwin, nursed by an 
attendant, and the other six representing this son as 
Eustace, who is in all the mss. either the middle or the 
eldest son. One of these readings must be a mistake; and 
since such a mistake is not very likely to have occurred 


independently in any two ss., the ones containing it are 
most probably descended from a single copy in which it 
first occurred. In other words, such Mss. cannot come 
from the original independently. We shall examine first 


*As above noted, the material here indicated has been later 
supplemented by an examination of all these Mss., and in this 
examination the first three branches, the Swan children, the Swan 
knight and the Godfrey poems have all been included. 
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the relationship between the mss. of the first group, A 
and 8S. 

The most rapid examination of the Swan-knight! and 
Godfrey branches in A and S shows that these mss. stand 
much closer to each other than to any of the other French 
mss. Not only do they fail to have any of the additions 
found in all the others, except the Spanish, but the text 
correspondence in parts that are common to all is usually 
much closer in these two. Except that the A version has 
a larger number of lines, due to the fact that a copyist 
of A has continually added lines to the original,? whereas 
the copyist of S has not infrequently omitted lines of th: 
original,* this correspondence of A and S is remarkably) 
close. 


*Of the Swan-knight branch, there is not included here, nor 
generally in this investigation, the “Enfances” or swan chil 
dren. This “ Enfances” is not found at all in S, and we have not 
had copies of it from some of the other Mss. The comparison is 
usually taken up, then, at the point where the Swan-knight appears 
in the boat drawn by the swan, to become the champion of his 
future wife. 

* Corresponding to the 1909 lines of the Godfrey branch found in 
8, A has 2026 lines, or 117 more. Most of this difference is doubt- 
less due to the many little additions in A. For examples of such 
additions, shown by the final classification of the Mss. and in some 
cases by the context also, see MS. 12558 (fo. 47v0, col. 2, vv. 27-30, 
vv. 34-6, and v. 43; fo. 48ro, col. 1, vv. 2-4 and col. 2, vv. 6-8, v. 22 
and v. 28). 

* Examples of original lines omitted by S are to be found in 
Hippeau, vol. 2: vv. 137-9 (S. fo. 83v0), v. 565 (S. fo. 88ro), vv. 
3213-5 (S. fo. 111v0), v. 3370, vv. 3373-6 and v. 3387 (S. fo. 114vo). 
It should be said that in certain cases, where S does not have 
passages found in all the others, Kriiger has claimed that S repre- 
sents the original and that these passages have been added in the 
others. It can, however, be shown from the context alone that 8S 
has omitted some of these passages cited by Kriiger, which were 
certainly in the original, and a classification of the Mss. makes it 
clear that other similar passages were omitted by S likewise. It 
would be out of place to take up here in detail Kriiger’s notice of 
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This close correspondence of A and S would suggest 
at once that they have both descended from the same as. 
copy of the original; but since they are the oldest ss., 
it might be possible to account for this close resemblance 
by the fact that they represent the original more nearly 
than any others. To prove, then, that this correspondence 
is not due wholly to the latter cause, and to show that 
A and S are but one version, it would be necessary to 
show that they have common mistakes or changes of the 
original text, too significant to have happened independ- 
ently. This is the object of the following exhibit :— 


Exuisit M 


Variants based on D 


D (Hippeau ed. vol. 11, vv. 145-6): 
a. Li mes ont congié pris, si sont alé monter; 
b. De Cambrai sont issu, si prenent A esrer. 


B (fo. 13579, eol. 2, vv. 50-51): 
a. Lors demandent congie, —_— = 3 
b. — —— sen iscirent, — ———- — ——. 


C (fo. 657, eol. 1, vv. 9-10): 


b. — -———— sen isserent, — 


Sp (page 90, col. 1): 
Mentions the sending of messages after the feasting 
and repose of the night—evidently the next morning, 
then, so that it agrees with the Mss. above. 


A (fo. 46%, col. 2, vv. 11-12): 
a. — —— — pris congie, — ——- — souper; 
b. — ——— sen issirent, — ————— — 


this Ms.; and this has been done, moreover, in a separate article 
(see Romania, 1909). 
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S (fo. 83%, vv. 9-10): 
a — — pris congie, — —— — souper; 
b. Au matin —— monte, — ——— — > 
E (fo. 61%°, col. 1, vv. 28-9): 
6 — a pris congie, ale sont reposer 
b. Au matin se leverent, — ——— — 
F (fo. 71'°, col. 2): 
a. — —— —>pris congiet, — —— — souper 
2 — sen issirent, — prisent — 


In the passage given above, A and S have a common 


mistake in the word “ souper ”; for the time indicated in 
all these Mss., A and S as well, is the early morning fo! 
lowing the feasting and repose of the night, and just after 
the attendance at morning mass. Most probably the word 
“monter” found in D, B, and C is the correct reading. 

It might be noted that # and G have substantially th 
same mistake as A and 8. Further relationship of these 


four mss. will be shown later. 


II. 1. D (vol. 1, vv. 185-7): 
a. L’ot fait apareiller de moult riches conrois. 
b. El dos li ont vestu .I. pelichon martrois, 
c. Et ot par de desore .I. bliaut sidonois, 


B (fo. 135%°, col. 1, vv. 45-7): 
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S (fo. 84%, vv. 7-9): 


b. (omits). 
ec. (omits). 


In the passage above, A and S have omitted the second 


line, although the line following shows clearly that the 
omitted line was in the original. Lines b and c in mss. 
D, B, and C give a description of dress that is stereotyped 
in Old French. G, which is evidently based on the A-S 
version here, has omitted line ¢ also, most likely because 
it was not clear with the preceding line omitted. J£, it 
will be noted, is exactly like A and 8S. 


III. A common mistake of A, S, and @ is found in 
vol. 1, line 6347, of the Hippeau text. This passage is: 
L’empereor demande qui fu Otes només 
Le quint jor de devant fu a maienche alés. 
The word “ maienche,” for which the substitution is made 
in A and S, is repeated five lines below. In this first 
passage, both A and S have “ Valence” instead of “ Mai- 
ence,” although it is evident that the emperor is not at 
Valence. In the second passage, A repeats this mistake ; 
but S has “‘ Maience,” contradicting the first passage.’ 


*B (fo. 12lro, col. 2, v. 53) in the first of these passages has 
“ Caance,” which is doubtless a mistake for “ Maience’”’; for we find 
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D (vol. 1, vv. 210-214): 
a. Amis, dist l’emperere, ce seroit vilonie; 
Mais demorés huimais, si feres cortoisie, 
Si vos ferai vos noches en ma sale voltie, 
Et demain, par matin quant l’aube iert esclairie, 
e. S’emporterés vo feme, el non sainte Marie, 


B (fo. 135%, col. 2, vv. 9-13): 


sejornes ———— — ——- ———— 


garnie, 
(omits). 
(omits). 


(p. 91, col. 1): 
Mas el Emperador le respuso que esto no era justo, 
ni cosa que il debiese facer dejarle partir desi el dia 
de su boda; ante tenia por bien que fincase alli 
aquel dia; é otro dia que se fuese é levase 
su mujer en buena hora. 


A (fol. 477°, col. 2, vv. 1-5): 


a. —— —_ -— ——; 


b. sejornes J. mois, — —— ——, 


this latter word in B in the second passage. Sp (p. 79, col. 2) 
has Nimwegen in both of these passages, which would be a possible 
reading, were not the weight of manuscript authority for Maience. 
C: Maience — Maience (fo. 45v0, col. 2). 
E: Maience — Maience (fo. 44v0, col. 2). 


G: Valence— Valence (fo. 51ro, col. 2). 
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Bo Se i ae Se See set ene 
L’endemain 
Si prendes — —— 


S (fo. 85', vv. 5-9): 
—— sejornes un mois — —— 
--—- CU CU CU CU ganic, 
Droit 

Si prenes 


(fo. 627°, 


—— sejornes .J. mois, 


vautie, 


— —- au —- ——_—- —— — 


’ 


Si prendes — —— — — —— —. 


A and SN, followed by #, have a common mistake in the 


passage above, having substituted the words un mois, “a 


ce 


month,” for huimais, “now.” The reading “ Remain a 
month ” is clearly wrong, as we see in the next lines that 
the emperor tells him that he can depart the next day. 
It should be said that the substitution of wn mois for 
humais, contradictory as it is in this passage, would be 
so easy to make through carelessness that it might possibly 
have occurred in two Mss. independently; but taking into 
consideration the other common errors of A and S, we 
most likely have here additional evidence of the same 


version. 


VY. Another mistake common to S, A, #, and @’ is 
the omission of lines 72-3 in vol. 1 of the Hippeau text.? 


14 (fo. 46r0, col. 2, v. 43); S (fo. 82vo, v. 5); BE (fo. 61ro, col. 
2. Omits, like S-A); @ (fo. 70vo, col. 2. Omits). 

These lines are found in B (fo. 135r0, col. 1, vv. 50-1), C (fo. 
64v0, col. 1, vv. 32-3), and the Spanish (p. 89, col. 2). They are: 


Et ele i est venue, s’a Ydain amenée 
L’empereres li a la parole contée. 
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The context of A and S makes it clear that these lines 
must have been in the original. A and S, by the omission 
of these two lines, have the Emperor send the news to th 
Countess that Eustace of Boulogne has asked for the 
hand of her daughter. However, we see clearly in all 


of them that the countess is present. She replies to his 


words and places the hand of her daughter in that of th 


emperor, and they make the fiangailles on the spot. 


VI. Another evident mistake found in A, S, £, and 
G is the omission of lines 715 and 717 in the Hippeau 
text, vol. 11. These lines tell of the flight of the attend 
ant who nursed the child in the scene given above, becai 
of the Countess Ida’s anger. It is evident from the con 
text that some such lines were in the ‘original, and B, (, 


and Sp agree with D in having them.’ 


VII. 1. D (Hippeau, vol. u, vv. 144-6): 
a. A Doai s’asamblerent li noble poignéor 
b. Li samedi s’esmurent, aine ni ot plus demor, 
ec. Et s’ont en leur compaigne J/IJ. mil jostéor. 


135°, col. 1, vv. 3-5): 
- ————— — vassal ———- 


— ———- —— plus ni ot soujor, 
- pogneour. 





Bien —- 


657°, eol. 1, vv. 22-4): 


demain ————— — vassal ——— 


— —— senvinrent, —— — — —— sejour, 
Bien —— — —— — » —— — jousteor. 
(p. 90, col. 1): 


é fueron ayuntados el sibado despues de la Cincu- 
esma en Dovay,.... 6 de otros caballeros bien 
cuatro mil 6 mas. 
14 (fo. 49ro, col. 1): S (fo. 90v0): G (fo. 73v0, col. 1): E (fo. 
64ro, col. 1). 


2B (fo. 138r0, col. 1): C (fo. 68v0, col. 1): Sp. (p. 94, col. 2). 
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2. A (fo. 46%, col. 2, vv. 24-6): 
Adonques — vassal 
— —— senvinrent _— sejor, 
Bien —_ — -VII. mil poigneor. 
83°, vy. 18-20): 
— vailant 
sejor, 
-VII. mil pogneor. 
619, col. 2, vv. 1-3): 
Adonques ————— — autre 


en vinrent que ni ot pris sejour, 
-VII. mil poigneor. 


. 71°, col. 2): 
Adonques —— — vassal 


— —-———_ —_ — — sejor, 


— — — — ———_ VII. mil conpaignon. 


In the passage above it will be noted that A and S 


have again a common mistake in the numeral, VII, in 
which they are followed by EF and G. The metre re- 
quires here a word of two syllables, and no doubt the 
reading in the original was IIII, found in the other ss. 
It should be said that the changes in numerals are so fre- 
quent and the mistaking of IIII for VII is so easy, that 


the weight of this example alone would not be very great. 


VIII. Another mistake found in A, S, F, and G is 
the omission of line 579 in D (found also in B, C, and 
Sp) and the insertion in its place of a line stating that 
the Countess Ida did not suffer pain at child-birth: “ Mes 
ains la contesse Ide n’ot peine al delivrer.”’* This in- 
serted line is not only clearly out of place at this point, 
but the statement is contradictory of another passage 
found in all the mss. a few lines above this. 


14 (fo. 48ro, col. 2, v. 11): S (fo. 88ro, v. 18): E (fo. 63ro, col. 1, 
v. 35): @ (fo. 72v0, col. 2, v. 20). 
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. D (Hippeau, vol. u, v. 713): 

Puis en fu a tos jors ses fais et ses nons mendre. 
B (fo. 138°, col. 1): 

—— — — — tous jours li siue forche menre. 
C (fo. 68%, col. 1): 

ses fais e ses nons 

Sp (p. 94, eol. 2): 

Siempre despues fué mas flaco en las piernas é en 

los piés. 
S (fo. 90%): 

— — — — tous sa force et ses fais grendre. 
A (fo. 497°, col. 1): 

sa force et ses fais graindre. 

E fo. 647°, col. 1): 

— — — — ses fix a force graindre. 
G (fo. 73%°, col. 1): 


— jours se force et ses fais graindre. 


We have again a common mistake in the four Mss., 
A, S, E, and G, since the laisse rhyme is here in endre. 
Aindre is not a correct rhyme in this laisse, and examples 
of this sort, where it rhymes with endre, are not found 
elsewhere in these mss.’ 

Other mistakes common to both A and S could be 


pointed out. These, however, should be sufficient to show 


that A and S are descended from the same copy. It is 
evident at once that neither A nor S could be copied 
directly from the other; for S has omitted a number of 


2It will be noted that this line was cited in the passage under 
consideration. It is of importance in deciding which son figured 
in the nursing scene, and is taken up elsewhere in connection with 
that question. 
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original lines found in A, and A has added many lines 
to the original, none of which is in S ; moreover, each one 
of these two Mss. often has the original reading where 
the other does not. The only hypothesis, then, that can 
account for a number of significant mistakes found to be 
common to the two mss. is that they both come from some 
copy in which these mistakes were made. 

A and 8, then, can be given only the authority of a 
single version; and the fact that they both make the nurs- 
ing scene refer to the youngest son affords no certainty 
that the word giving that interpretation is correct. Since 
a number of mistakes have been noted common to both 
S and A, it is quite possible that mainsnes could be 


another. 
The next addition to the classification will be the 
Spanish translation found in the Gran Conquista de 


Ultramar. Pigeonneau’s treatment of this version is very 
slight. Gaston Paris, however, has pointed out that 
while its version of the Swan children is somewhat 
different from any of the others, the Swan-knight and 
Godfrey branches are very close translations of the poem 
as found in A. A careful comparison of Sp with the 
other versions fails to show any reason to doubt this state- 
ment. The content of Sp in these two branches is un- 
doubtedly the same as that of A and S. It has none 
of the additions to be found in all the others. It repre- 
sents, then, along with A and S the most primitive form 
that we have of these two branches; and since the Spanish 
is, on the whole, an exact translation of the French, it is 
an exceedingly valuable text for the establishment of the 
original. 

This value of Sp is the greater because it is evidently 
independent of A and S in its derivation from the origi- 
nal. In the first place, it shows no agreement with S in 
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the omission of certain original lines, nor with A in the 
addition of lines to the original text. But especially, it 
has already been seen that Sp can not have with A and 
S the relation that these last two have with each other, 
that of being made from the same copy; for Sp has none 
of the errors common to A and S; and moreover, in most 
of the passages pointed out above, it agrees with the other 
French Mss. in giving what is most probably the original 
reading. No evidence can be found of significant mis 
takes common to A, S, and Sp, or to Sp and either A or 8. 

It can be asserted, further, that while there are many 
other agreements of Sp with the other mss. against AN. 
as well as many agreements with AS against other mss., 
we have not been able to find any evidence, from either 
the context or the classification, that the readings of Sp 
in these passages do not represent the original text.' In 
fact, wherever it has been possible to judge, the evidence 
is in favor of their being the original, and they are quite 
certainly so in some cases. 

We may say, then, that the Spanish is a version of the 
original, similar in the Swan-knight and Godfrey branches 
to the AS version, but independent of this version and of 
the other French mss. in its descent from the original. 

The D ms. is the one printed by Hippeau and has in 


consequence been fully known and fairly well treated. 
It should be recalled that it contains the first revision of 
the Swan-knight and Godfrey poems, with considerable 
additions to these branches. However, outside of these 


It is, of course, more ditficult to discover common errors in a 
translation and another Ms. than in two French mss. The evidence, 
however, seems conclusive. If the ms. that served the Sp trans- 
lator as a model had contained the mistakes found above, or others, 
some of them would certainly have been retained; moreover, in cases 
where they might have been corrected, the corrections often would 
have still differed from the original, as shown by the Ms. agreement. 
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additions and a few changes necessarily resulting from 
them, the text of the D ms. is essentially the same as that 
of the unrevised versions, and is in general an excellent 
copy but little if at all inferior to S and A for the 
establishment of the original text. 

It is quite certain also that D is not related to the A 
and S versions in its derivation from the original. First 
of all, it could not have been made directly on either of 
these two Mss., since the date of the D version is earlier 
than the dates of the present A and S mss. Moreover, 
D has none of the common mistakes found in the A and S 
copies, and is throughout entirely independent of these 
copies in its readings. The D version, then, should have 
a weight similar to that of the SA version in establishing 
the original text.’ 

Next we may say that ms. B is not a simple revision 
of the D version, but is certainly based also on an un- 


revised version of the original similar to SA. The one 


fact that B has everywhere kept Godfrey as the eldest son, 


in agreement with the original, instead of making the 
eldest Eustace, as in D, would prove this. There is, 
moreover, other and abundant evidence to this effect, as, 
for example, the omission by PB of certain passages and 
episodes found in the D version and not contained in the 
original. Examples of this sort are the omission by B 
of the four laisses in the Hippeau text, vol. u, beginning 
page 132, verse 3615; and the laisse on page 135. On 
the other hand, B does have some of the most important 
additions made by the D version to the original; so that 
it is certainly based on the D version also. 


*It should be noted that the expression “ D version” is frequently 
used in this paper in a sense different from “D ms.” By “D 
version” I frequently mean the first revision, of which the D Ms. 
is the best example, but which really includes other Mss. as well. 
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Finally, a more careful comparison of the text of B 
with the text of the mss. of the D version, and with that 
of the Mss. representing the original version, such as S, A, 
and Sp, shows clearly the procedure followed by the 
author of B in making this composite version. In the 
text common to all the mss., he followed habitually sony 
unrevised copy of the original (making additions on his 
own account) and departed from it only to add the various 
episodes found in the D revision. This is shown, first of 
all, in a multitude of more or less important variants, in 
which B agrees with the unrevised Mss. against the mss. 
of the D version; but the evidence is especially striking 
in the clumsiness with which the additions of the D ver 
sion are grafted upon the B s., such passages often being 
entirely out of harmony with the rest of the text, a feature 
rarely noticed in the D ms. Take, for example, the Jaiss: 
beginning in Hippeau, p. 20, v. 531. This is in an 
episode added to the original by the D version. In order 
to keep these verses, B was forced to change them, since 
they speak of the three sons in a way to indicate their 
relative ages. In doing so, the author made the most 
obvious blunders. According to B, Eustace will be count 
of a country in the Orient (the only title he ever held was 
Count of Boulogne), and Eustace and Baldwin are to be 
come kings of Jerusalem instead of Godfrey and Baldwin. 
Another example is found in the Eustace-in-England 


episode. B copies this from D but makes the hero God- 


frey instead of Eustace.' The reviser is then forced to 


‘An interesting proof, if any should be needed, that B has made 
this substitution and that Godfrey can not be the hero of this 
episode, is found in B (fo. 139ro, col. 1), corresponding to Hippeau, 
vol. 1, p. 35, v. 939. Here, in mentioning the sons left at home, 
the reviser of B forgot to change Godfrey into Eustace, leaving the 
verse exactly as it is in D; so that we have Godfrey at home and 
in England at the same time. 
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change the name of Godfrey into Eustace in the next pas- 


sage (found in all the mss.), where Godfrey is knighted 


by his father. In B, then, we have Eustace knighted in 
this second passage,’ although immediately after we see 
that it is Godfrey who leaves for the Emperor’s court to 
make his “coup d’essai” and receive his fief, while 
nothing more is said of Eustace. 

A final example of the procedure of the B reviser is 
characteristic, occurring several times. The composer, 
following for the most of his text an unrevised copy simi- 
lar to SA, fails to note in time the point where the 
additions of the D version begin, and continues to copy 
a portion of the unrevised version. Then, after joining 
on the additions of the D version in a more or less blun- 
dering fashion, he again takes up the text common to all, 
at the same point where D begins, in this way repeating 
verbatim a number of lines or an entire laisse.2,_ A good 
example of this nature is found in B, fo. 152%°, col. 2 and 
fo. 160%°, eol. 2. On these folios, in the manner men- 
tioned above, the author of B has given twice a part of 
the laisse beginning in Hippeau, vol. 11, page 188, verse 
5176. 

From the evidence given above, it would, then, seem 
safe to assert that B derives from the D version for the 


* The rubric at the beginning of the passage, however, saya it tells 
of the knighting of Godfrey (B fo. 142ro eol. 1). In B, Godfrey is 
knighted by the King of England (fo. 14lvo, col. 1, v. 54). 

*It is most likely in this way that various laisses mentioned 
above as belonging to the D revision, but not found in B, were 
omitted. Because they are comparatively slight additions of the D 
version, the author of B has failed to note them. He would certainly 
have found them if he were using a MS. of the D version as the chief 
basis for his text; and it would be very strange if the B s., the 
longest and most burdened of all with additions, should have 
knowingly omitted anything. 
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additions of that version only, and that for the parts of 
the text common to all, it has the value of a Ms. similar 
to A and S.'| One more point should be made clear, to 
establish its final value towards determining the original. 
The copy on which B is based is evidently independent 
of the A and S mss. in its derivation from the original. 
As there were doubtless a number of such copies, this 
would be the most likely hypothesis anyway; but it is 
made quite certain by the fact that B has none of th 
mistakes common to A and S mentioned above. In such 
cases, B has, as a rule, the reading that must have been 
in the original. In any case, I have failed to notice any 
significant errors common to B and to the SA version, 
or to either S or A. 

Ms. C has generally been classed with B. It is, how 
ever, at least in the part under consideration, the Godfrey 
branch, most evidently a ms. of the D version. The fact 
has been mentioned that C is the only Ms. to agree with 
D in substituting Eustace for Godfrey as the eldest son; 
and also that where the author of D has forgotten in two 
places to make this substitution (his forgetfulness having 
been corrected by a later hand) C has still kept the read 
ing “Godfrey.” These points alone would show such 
connection. It is, moreover, quite evident throughout. 
C is exceedingly close to D. In the entire branch corre 
sponding to vol. 1 of the Hippeau text, the differences 
between these two mss. are very slight, and are easily 


explained as scribal errors or changes. They have, more 


over, a number of common mistakes. C and D, then, 


It might be remarked that this would be a natural assumption, 
even if it were not supported by abundant evidence. It is not likely 
that the revisers of this period, in basing a version on two MSS., 
often took the trouble to make a line by line comparison in the 
text common to the two. 
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are two MSS. representing the first revision of this poem, 
which revision, following the practice of former writers, 
we have called the D version. In establishing original 
readings these two Mss. should have precisely the same 
weight as was given AN, that of a single version. 

In spite of the fact that C has been usually classed with 
B as forming a version different from D,I have found abso- 
lutely no evidence to support this for the Godfrey branch.} 
All of the resemblances of B and C in this branch are en- 
tirely explained by the fact that C is a ms. of the D ver- 
sion, and hence similar to the Hippeau text, while B has 
utilized the D version for parts not in the original. It is 
in the Swan-knight branch only that anything has been 
pointed out as common to B and C which is not explained 
by the relation just mentioned. Near the end of the 
Swan-knight branch is found in B and C a long addition 
telling of the further history of the Swan-knight after he 
left his wife. This is not in the D ms. and in all proba- 
bility is later than the composition of the D version. It 
indicates, then, a relation of the B and C mss. additional 
to that mentioned above,—for the Swan-knight branch. 
Whether this episode was first found in a C version or a 
B version we are unable to say. In any case, we are 
unable to find any similar relation of B and C in the 


Godfrey branch. However, we may add that even if such 
relation should exist in the Godfrey branch, and if C 
should have utilized a ms. like B for part of its text, or 
vice versa, the value of these Mss. in our classification 


would not be in any way altered. B remains none the 


*I should say here that it is certain that the relations of the 
various MSS. of the Cycle of the Crusade are often different in the 
different branches, even in those so closely related as the Swan- 
children, the Swan-knight and the Godfrey branches, of which the 
last two are usually treated as one poem. Most of the critics have 
not kept possibilities of this sort sufficiently in mind in treating 
these MSS. 
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less based on an unrevised ms. for the text found in the 


original, while C is certainly a ms. of the D version, for 


the greater part of its text; and this classification holds 
for both of them in the part of the text we have under 
consideration. 

# and G are treated by Pigeonneau as belonging to ; 
late revision of this cycle. They are said to be compos 
on the A, the B, and the D versions. Although there a: 
some important differences between these two ss., they 


do seem to be essentially the same version, and we may 


treat them together as has been done in the past. 

First, it is certain that the HG version has in the God 
frey branch a connection with the original independent 
of the D and the B versions. For example, they agree 
with the unrevised mss. A, 8, and Sp in not containing 
the Eustace-in-England episode and the propheey mad 
by Ida from the shoulder of mutton. These two import 
ant episodes are essential parts of the D and B versions. 
Moreover, they agree still further with A, 8, Sp by con 
taining a laisse of the original that was omitted by the 
D and B versions when the shoulder of mutton prophecy 
was added. Roughly speaking, we may say that the first 
half of the Godfrey branch in HG, corresponding to the 
first 83 pages of vol. 11 in the Hippeau text, is the same 
as in the unrevised versions. 

For our purposes, it is of importance to know whether 
this relation of the EG version to the original, which is 
independent of D and B, is also independent of the SA 
version. It is quite certain that it is not. The exhibit 
already given to show the relations of S to A is sufficient 
to prove this. By referring to this exhibit we see that 
the greater number of mistakes pointed out as common to 
S and A are also found in either one or both of the # and 
G mss. An examination of a large number of such pas- 
sages leaves no reasonable doubt that the SA and EG 
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versions are closely related and cannot have been derived 
from the original independently of each other. It is 
evident, then, that for a part of the Godfrey branch, and 


precisely for the part in which the passages under con- 


sideration occur, the EG version is connected with the 
SA version, and that mistakes common to these four Mss. 
are not infrequent. A reading common to these four 
uss., then, does not necessarily have the weight of more 
than one version. 

However, it should be said on the other hand, that some 
of the mistakes common to S and A are not to be found 
in £ and G, which sometimes have in such cases what 
must be the correct reading. It is most likely, then, that 
S and A are derived from a copy still more recent than 
the one responsible for the errors common to both the AS 
and the HG versions. li this is true, the readings of HG 
may often have weight in determining the original text 
independently of AS.’ 

Finally, although # and G are based in part on an 
unrevised version, they do have also a number of the ad- 
ditions characteristic of the D and B versions, as Pigeon- 
neau and others have already pointed out. The EG ver- 
sion is consequently connected with the D and B versions. 
In addition to its connection with these last two versions, 
and the aid it might give in establishing the text of these 
two, and its relation mentioned above to the SA version, 
no evidence has been found that HF and G can have any 
further weight in determining the original. 

It should not be inferred from the statement above that the 
importance of FE and @ in determining the original is by any means 
as great as the importance of A and S. A and S have not been 
revised, and stand much nearer to the original both in date and in 
form. What I mean is that there appears to be an SAEG version, 
from which the EG and SA versions are descended, and in deter- 
mining this, EG, although less good than SA in general, is never- 


theless not without weight and may give the correct reading in 
some cases where SA is wrong. 
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Summing up the results of our classification, we can 
say that our Mss. have the following value in establishing 
the original. The D version is an independent derivation 
from the original. It comprises the D and C mss. and 
has also been a partial basis for the B, the EZ, and the G 
Mss. The B version, however, has also an independent 
derivation from the original, and this has been its chief 
source, especially in the part of the branch under con- 
sideration. It is represented by the B ms. and to son 
extent by the # and G ss. Finally, we have another 


independent derivation, the SAEHG version. This version 


is formed by the two subordinate versions, the SA and 


the LG. Also Sp, the Spanish translation, has the value 
of an independent version.’ 

Our classification shows, then, that there are four ver 
sions which have lines of derivation from the original 
independent of one another, and which are consequently 
of distinct and codrdinate value in establishing a critica! 
text. These four versions are Sp, B, DC, and SAERG.* 


Hvueu A. Sirs, 


*A later examination of Mss. Royal 15 E vi and 36615 of the 
British Museum, and of Ms. 320 of Bern, of which the last two were 
briefly mentioned above as supporting the interpretations proposed, 
shows at least one more independent derivation from the original 
in the Godfiey poem. The British Museum Mss. are, in this branch, 
like the unrevised versions Sp, S, and A in not containing any of 
the features of the later revisions; and the one at Bern has only 
one such addition, the continuation of the adventures of Cornumarant 
at the end. In the Swan-children and Swan-knight branches, how- 
ever, these three Mss. have some of the characteristic features of 
the later versions classified, such as B, FE, and G. 

In so far as they have been examined, these three Mss. do not 
show any such relation to the SA version as was established fo1 
E and G. Their corroboration, then, of the other Mss., with whic! 
also no close connection has been established in this branch, is of 
considerable weight. 

? For a diagram of this classification, see Chapter 1 (Publ. M. L. 
A., XXvII, p. 163). 





I1I.—PATRONS OF LETTERS IN NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK, ec. 1450 


II 


Lydgate’s St. Edmund was written between 1434 and 


1439, probably nearer the former than the latter date.’ 
Within a few years after 1439 we meet with the writings 

Osbern Bokenham, a member of the house of Austin 
friars at Stoke Clare in the southwestern corner of Suf- 
folk. Altho the two poets were attached by their sym- 


‘ é . oe 9 a4 : os 
pathies tO ¢ Osite political parties, Lydgate belng a 


PP 
staunch Laneastrian and Bokenham an ardent Yorkist, the 
monk of Bury had no warmer admirer than the friar of 
Stoke Clare. We cannot be sure that they knew each 
other personally, but since they lived within less than 
twenty miles of each other and were both fond of society, 
it appears very probable. Not only does Bokenham allude 
again and again to Lydgate (usually coupling his name 
with those of Chaucer and Gower), but on one occasion 
he mentions a particular work of Lydgate’s, the Life of 
Our Lady.” 

Bokenham was born about 1393, perhaps in Lincoln- 


shire.’ The saints’ legends that have come down to us 


*Lydgate’s St. Alban was written in 1439 (St. Albon und Am- 
phabel, ed. Horstmann, p. 195), at the request of Whethamsteade, 
abbot of St. Albans. As this commission was evidently an imitation 
of Curteis’s, the year 1439 is a terminus ad quem for the St. Ed- 
mund (McCracken, Studies, etc.). 

? Bokenham, Legenden, ed. Horstmann, St. Anne, 1. 612. 

*The only evidence of his birthplace is his statement (Leg., Pro., 
ll. 135 ff.) that near by where he was born was an old priory of 
Black Canons, in which was the foot of St. Margaret, by which many 
cures were wrought. Horstmann conjectures, on the basis of his 
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from his hand cannot claim a high rank as literature (tho 
they are by no means despicable), but are of much in 
terest on account of the light they throw on Bokenham 
himself and his circle of friends. He had an uncommon 
power of attracting patronage, that is, of interesting 
people in the production of literature, and most of his 


legends were written for the use of some particular 
person. 

In 1443 Bokenham began his legend of St. Margaret 
at the request of his friend Thomas Burgh. His firs 
motive in writing the legend was to excite men’s affection 
to love and serve this saint, but, he says: 


Anothyr cause wych that meuyd me 

To make thys legende, as ye shal se, 
Was the inportune and besy preyere 

Of oon whom I loue wyth herte entere, 
Wych that hath a synguler deuocyoun 
To thys virgyne, of pure affeccyoun; 

He me requyryd wyth humble entent— 
Whos request to me is a comaundement— 
That, yif I hym louyd, I wold it doo. 

I durst not hastyly assente hym to, 
Weel knowyng myn owyn infyrmyte, 

Tyl I had a whyle weel auysyd me; 

And thanne, the yeer of grace a thowsend treuly 


name, that he was born at Bokeham, now Bookham, Surrey, neat 
which, at Reygate, there was a house of Austin Canons, (Leg., p. v). 
But we do not know that the foot of St. Margaret was at this plac 
and the houses of the Austin Canons were so numerous that this 
detail is of no value as corroboration, but is merely a condition 
that must be fulfilled. The basis of my conjecture that Bokenham 
was born in Lincolnshire is the familiarity he shows (see passage 
quoted below, Pro. ll. 215-222) with the vicinity of Burgh and 
Bolingbroke castle. These localities are, I believe, Old Bolingbroke, 
and Burgh Le Marsh and Burgh Station, near the coast of eastern 
Lincolnshire. The Austin Canons had a house at Markby, some 10 
miles north of Burgh Station (Tanner, Notitia Monastica, L. 1787, 


sub loco). 
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Foure hundryd and also thre and fourty, 
In the vigylye of the Natyuyte 

Of hyr that is gemme of virgynyte, 

The seuenete day euene of Septembre, 
Whan I gan inwardly to remembre 
Hys request growndyd in pete, 

Me thowt it were ageyn cheryte 

Hys desyr lengere for to denye. 

And yet I sore feryd me of enuye, 
Wych is euere besy and eek diligent 

To depraue priuyly others trewe entent; 
Wherfore, hyr malyhs to represse, 

My name I wyl not here expresse, 

As toforn is seyd. wherfore I preye 
And requere eek, if I it dare seye, 

Yow, sone and fadyr, to whom I dyrecte 
This symple tretyhs: that ye detecte 
It in no wyse wher that vylany 

It myht haue, and pryncypally 

At hoom at Caunbrygge, in your hows, 
Where wyttys be manye ryht capcyows 
And subtyl, wych sone my lewydnesse 
Shuld aspye. wherfore, of ientylnesse, 
Kepyth it as cloos as ye best kan 

A lytyl whyle; and not-for-than 

If ye algate shul it owth lete go, 

Be not aknowe whom it comyth fro, 
But seyth, as ye doon vndyrstand, 

It was you sent owt of Ageland 

From a frend of yourys that vsyth to selle 
Goode hors at feyrys & doth dwelle 

A lytyl fro the Castel of Bolyngbrok 

In a good town wher ye fyrst tok 

The name of Thomas, & clepyd is Borgh 
In al that cuntre euene thorgh & thorgh; 
And thus ye shul me weel excuse 

And make that men shul not muse 

To haue of me ony suspycyoun! * 


At the conclusion of the ms. of the legend is the following 


note, written in two different hands: 


* Leg., Pro. ll. 175 ff. 


6 
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Translatyd into englys be a doctor of dyuynite clepyd Osbern 
Bokenam [a suffolke man], frere austyn of the conuent of Stokclar 
{and was doon wrytyn in Canebryge by hys som ffrere Thomas 
Burgh: The yere of our lord a thousand foure hundryth seuyn 
fourty: Whose expence dreu thretty schyligys; & yafe yt on-to t! 
holy place of nunnys that bei shulde haue mynd on hym & of | 
systyr Dame Betrice Burgh. of be wych soulys Jhesu haue mer 
Amen}. 


These two passages contain all that we know of Thor 
Burgh. He was born at Burgh, in eastern Lincolnshir: 
and appears to have been at this period, 1443-1447, 
member, perhaps the superior, of a house of friars 
Cambridge. Thomas Burgh‘ not only caused Bokenh 
to write the legend of St. Margaret, but collected or go 
from the poet all of his legends of women saints and h 
them copied, presenting the volume to a convent of nuns. 
From the fact that Burgh and not Bokenham “ pu 
lished ” the collection, and also from the fact that in s 


e 


doing he disregarded Bokenham’s request to keep hi 


authorship a secret, Horstmann inferred that Bokenhan 


died before 1347.* The name of Burgh is so commo1 
that Thomas cannot (at least by the present writer) ly 
connected with any particular family bearing that name 

Bokenham’s legend of St. Anne was written for hi 


friend Katherine Denston,* and concludes with the line 


Prouide, lady [i. e. St. Anne], eek, pat Jon Denstone, 
& Kateryne his wyf, if it plese be grace 

Of god aboue, thorgh pi merytes a sone 

Of her body mow haue, or they hens pace, 


1 Leg., p. 267. The statement, added by the second hand, tha 
Bokenham was a Suffolk man, is no evidence that he was born ther: 

* There was a convent of Benedictine nuns at Cambridge, near 
Greencroft (Tanner, Notitia Monastica). 

® Leg., p. Xiii. 

‘ Leg., St. Anne, ll. 65 ff. 
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As they a dowghter han, yung & fayre of face, 
Wyche is Anne clepyde in worshyp, lady, of be, 

& aftyr to blysse eterne conuey hem alle thre! 
AMEN lorde, for charyte.* 


By means of the precise details given in this passage we 
are able to identify the persons named, for in the parish 
church of Melford, about eight miles east of Stoke Clare, 
is the inscription: 

Pray for the soul of John Denston and for the happy state of 


Catherine his wife, daughter of .... Clopton, Esq., and of Anne 
Broughton, daughter and heir of the aforesaid John and Katherine.” 


And in 1475 Sir John Howard and John Broughton the 


younger, Denston’s son-in-law, founded at Denston a per- 


petual chantry to celebrate divine service daily “ for the 
good estate of the king and his consort Elizabeth, queen 
of England, and his firstborn son Edward, prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall and earl of Chester, and the 
said John Howard and John Broughton and Anne his 
consort and their heirs and for their souls after death and 
the souls of John Denston and Katharine his wife” and 
others.* 

John Denston, who seems to have been born not later 
than 1413,* was a person of considerable importance in 


‘Tbid., ll. 697 ff. 

2 Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural 
History, v1, p. 405. This volume of the Proceedings also contains 
descriptions of the Denston Church and Denston Hall. 

*See the licence for founding this chantry, dated 1 March, 1475, 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1467-1477, p. 484. 

*See record of a pardon to Robert Attefoid of Broghton, co. 


Huntingdon, “ yoman,” for not appearing to answer John Denston 
touching the detinue of a certain box with charters, etc., therein, 
before 16 April, 1434 (ibid., 1429-1436, p. 314). This entry is 
marked “Suffolk” and probably refers to our John Denston. If 


so, John Denston was of age at that time. This record may possibly 
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the county of Suffolk, serving as coroner shortly before 
17 March, 1441,' and being named in the commissions of 
the peace in the years 1461, 1462, and 1463.2. There are 
many other references to him in contemporary documents, 


but what particularly interests us in the present stud 


the evidence of his connection with the group of literar 
patrons whom we found in northern Norfolk. We find 
that John Denston was commissioned in 1449, with Sir 
Miles Stapleton and others, to negotiate a loan to th: 
king,* and that his brother-in-law, John Clopton, mention 
“my brothyr Denston” in a letter written, c. 1454, 
John Paston.* This letter was written with reference to a 
marriage that was being arranged between John Clopton 
and Elizabeth Paston, John Paston’s sister.*® 

Bokenham wrote his legend of St. Katherine for Kath 
erine Denston and another friend of the same name, 
Katherine Howard.® He says in his prolog to the legend: 


relate to John Denston’s father. But I believe the father to ha 
been named William, for among the other persons for whom mass 
was to be celebrated in the Denston chantry we find “ William 
Denston and Margaret his wife.” 

*Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1436-1441, p. 523. 

* Ibid., 1461-1467, pp. 572, 573. 

* Ibid., 1446-1452, p. 299. 

* Paston Letters, I, p. 284. 

5 Jbid., 1, pp. 285f. Katherine Denston, according to Proceedings 
l. c., was the daughter of William Clopton. As the marriage contract 
shows that John Clopton’s father was William, the identification 
is pretty certain. But Proceedings does not cite authority for its 
statement about Katherine’s parentage. This marriage, however, 
did not take place. 

*I regret that I have been unable to identify with any degree of 
certainty John and Isabel Hunt, for whom Bokenham wrote the 
legend of St. Dorothy (Leg., St. Dorothy, ll. 239-246). The name 
John Hunt oceurs in a number of Suffolk records, but no satisfactory 
identification can be established until we find a John Hunt whose 
wife was named Isabel, for the name is a common one. 
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Compendyously of al I wyl declare 

No more but oonly pe passyoun [i. e. of St. Katherine], 
Of Kateryne Howard to gostly consolacyoun, 

And to conforte eek of Denston Kateryne, 

If grace my wyt wy] illumyne.* 


And at the end he prays to the virgin saint: 


Also, lady, for pi Katerynys two: 
Howard, & Denston, I beseche also, 

For whos goostly counfort & consolacyoun 
Of pi legend pis short translacyoun 

I maad in englyssh in dayis fyue.? 


Katherine Howard may with great probability be identi- 
fied as the wife of John Howard of Stoke Neyland, sixteen 
miles southeast of Stoke Clare, who in 1483 became Duke 
of Norfolk.* His son and grandson were patrons of 
letters,* and his great-grandson was the poet, Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Surrey. John Howard was himself some- 
thing of a bookman, for his account with “ Thomas Lymp- 


nour of Bury,” for illuminating, amounts to the large sum 
of 100s. 2d.,° but he is not known to have been a patron 
of literature in the strict sense of the word. 


* Leg., St. Katherine, ll. 52 ff. 

? Ibid., 1052 ff. The legend is more than 1000 lines in length. 

*D. N. B., xxv, pp. 42, 43. She was, according to Complete 
Peerage, VI, p. 47, Katherine, daughter of Sir William de Moleyns 
of Stoke Pogis, and was married to Howard about 1442. She died 
in 1465 (Paston Letters, U1, p. 486). It is barely possible that it 
was her husband who received with Broughton the licence to found 
the Denston chantry. I believe, however, that he was a different 
person, for the John Howard named in the licence appears to have 
been unmarried. I infer this from the fact that his wife is not 
named among the persons for whom mass was to be celebrated in 
the chantry. 

*See, for a summary statement, Ten Brink, History of English 
Literature, 111, p. 237, and, for details and references, Warton, 
History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, 11, pp. 124, 195, 201, Iv, pp. 
40, 72, and Skelton, Garlande of Laurell. 

* Paston Letters, 11, p. 336. 
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Bokenham concludes his prolog to the legend of St. 


Elizabeth of Hungary with the prayer: 


Now, blyssyd Elyzabeth, for pi cherytabylnesse 
Helpe us alle to comyn to bat blysful place 
Where pou art in ioye wych neuer shal lesse 

And euere beholdyst god in hys gloryous face; 
And syngulerly helpe, borgh pi specyal grace, 

I the beseche, to dwelle wyth the there 

Aftyr pis outlaury dame Elyzabeth Vere. Amen. 


And he invokes the saint at the end of the legend itself 
as follows: 


And fynally, lady, to be trew entent 

Of hyr attende wych specyally 

Thy lyf to make me yaf comaundement 

And pe in hert louyth ful affecteuosly, 

In [sic] mene dame Elyzabeth Ver, sothly ; 

A chartyr hyr purchase here of pardoun, 

And whan she shal passyn from pis owtlaury, 

Of god hyr brynge to be contemplacyoun. 
Amen, mercy, Jhesu, & gramercy.? 


This lady was Elizabeth de Vere, Countess of Oxford, wife 
of the twelfth Earl of Oxford.* She was a near kins 
woman of John Howard of Stoke Neyland, and we find 
among the Paston letters three written by her to her 
“entierly welbeloved John Paston.”* Other letters in 
the same collection are addressed by her husband, John 


1 Leg., St. Elizabeth, ll. 76 ff. 

*Ibid., 1155 ff. 

* See Leg., St. Mary Magdalene, ll. 69 ff., quoted below, and D. N. 
B., Lyi, p. 240. 

*John Howard of Wigenhall (d. 1435) was grandfather by his 
first wife of Elizabeth Howard who married the Earl of Oxford, 
and grandfather by his second wife of John Howard of Stoke Ney- 
land (Complete Peerage, v1, pp. 253, 254). For her letters see 
Paston Letters, 1, pp. 261-263; I quote the superscription of the 
third of them. 
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de Vere, to John Paston,' Sir John Fastolf,? and Sir 
Miles Stapleton.* It is of interest to note also that her 
son, John de Vere, was one of the patrons of Caxton.‘ 
In one of his most interesting passages Bokenham tells 

us the circumstances that led him to undertake his legend 
of St. Mary Magdalen. On the eve of Epiphany, 1445, 
he says: 

In presence I was of be lady Bowsere, 

Wych is also clepyd pe countesse of Hu, 

Doun conueyid by pe same pedegru 

That pe duk of York is come 


But of pis mater no more now spekyn I wyl, 
But returnyn ageyn to seyd dame Isabelle 
And of my purpos be remnanth furth telle. 
I saye: why! pis ladyis foure sonys ying 
Besy were wyth reuel & wyth daunsyng, 
And opere mo, in Pere most fressh aray 


Dysgysyd 


I seye: whyl bei bus daunsyng dede walke 


Aboute be chaumbyr, wyth me to talke 

It lykyd my lady of hyr ientylnesse 

Of dyuers legendys wych my rudnesse 
From latyn had turnyd in-to our language 
Of hooly wummen now in my last age, 
As of seynt Anne, to blyssyd Marye 

The modyr, of Margrete, & of Dorothye, 
Of Feyth, & Crystyne, & of Anneys per-to, 
And of po Eleuene thowsend uirgyns also, 
And of pat holy & blyssyd Matrone 

Seynt Elyzabeth, whos lyf alone 

To alle wyuys myht a merour be 

Of uery perfeccyoun in sundry degre— 
Whos holy legend as at pat tyme 


’ Ibid., letters 97, 104, 120, 373, 390, 1049, 1050, 1051. 

? Ibid., letter 139. 

*Ibid., letter 105. 

*At the request of her son John de Vere, thirteenth Earl of 
Oxford, Caxton translated the life of Robert, Earl of Oxford (Blades, 
Caxton, L. 1882, p. 369). 
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[I newly had begunne to ryme 

At request of hyr to whom sey nay 

I nethyr kan ne wyl ne may— 

So mych am I boundon to hyr goodnesse— 
I mene of Oxenforthe be countesse, 

Dame Elyzabeth Ver by hyr ryht name— 


And why! (we) were besy in pis talkyng, 
My lady hyr hooly « blyssyd purpoos 
To me pis-wyse per dede oncloos: 

“T haue, quod she, of pure affeccyoun 
Ful longe tym had a synguler deuocyoun 
To pat holy wumman wych, as I gesse, 
Is clepyd of apostyls be apostyllesse: 
Blyssyd Mary Mawdelyn y mene, 

Whom Cryste from syn made pure & clene, 
As pe clerkys seyn, ful mercyfully; 
Whos lyf in englysshe I desyre sothly 
To han maad, & for my sake 

If ye lykyd, pe labour to take, 

& for reuerence of hyr, I wold you preye.” 
At wych wurde, what I myht seye, 

I stood in doute; for on pe to part 

My lytyl experyence in rymygs [sic] art, 
My labyl mynde & pe dulnesse 

Of my wyt & pe greth rudnesse 

I wele remembryd, & on pe tobir partye 
I thowt how hard it is to denye 

A statys preyer, wych, aftyr pe entent 
Of be poete, is a myhty comaundement. 
Wherfore me thoht, as in pis caas, 
That my wyt wer lakkyd bettyr it was, 
Than my wyl; & perfore to do 

My ladyis preyere I assentyd to, 

Of my sympyl cunning aftyr be myht, 
Vp condycyoun pat she me wolde respyt 
Of hir ientylnesse tyl I acomplysyd 

My pylgramage hade, wych promysyd 

I to seynt Jamys wyth hert entere 

Had to performe pe same yere, 


. 


And whan my lady herd had myn entent, 
Ful ientylly per-to she dede assent, 
Aftyr my desyr, &, sothly to seyn, 
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She me pardonyd tyl I come ageyn 
From seynt Jamys, yf god wold so.— 
And I now haue performyd & do 
Aftyr myn entent myn pylgrimage: 
Applyin I wyl al pe corage 

Of my wyt & of my kunnyng 

To performen wyth-oute tarying 

My ladyis wyl & hir comaundement.* 


Here we have a concrete illustration of the way in which 
literary production was stimulated in a community such 


as that which is the subject of the present study; it was 
her knowledge of the work Bokenham had done for other 
persons that led Lady Bourchier to ask the poet to under- 


take a literary commission for her own benefit. 

Lady Isabel Bourchier, Countess of Eu, was the wife 
of Henry Bourchier, later Earl of Essex, and was the 
sister of the great Duke of York, father of the future 
Edward IV.* It was for her son that Lydgate’s friend 
and fellow poet, Benedict Burgh, made his translation 
of Cato’s distichs in English verse.* Burgh was about 


*Leg., St. Mary Magdalene, ll. 24 ff. 

°D. N. By VW, pr 30. 

*Caxton says: “ Here begynneth the prologue or prohemye of the 
book callid Caton/ whiche booke hath ben translated in to Eng- 
lysshe by Mayster Benet Burgh/ late Archedeken of Colchestre and 
hye chanon of saint stephens at westmestre/ which ful craftly hath 
made it in balade ryal for the erudicion of my lord Bousher/ Sone 
& heyr at that tyme to my lord the erle of Estsex” (Blades, Caxton, 
p. 278, prolog to Caton). Ms. Harleian 271 contains as its second 
item: “ Liber Catonis compositus per Magrum Benedyctum Bern- 
ham? Vicarium de Maldoun in Essexia” (Cat. Harl. MSS., I, p. 
101). The text itself of the translation (or rather amplified para- 
phrase) gives evidence of having been composed for a youth of rank. 
For example: 


Beholde my maistre this litel tretyse 
Whiche is ful of wit and sapience 
Enforce the this matere taccomplise 
Thenke hit is translated at your reuerence 
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that time rector of Sandon and viear of Maldon, Essex 
having been presented to the former living by Thoma 


Lord Seales, whose daughter married Henry, the seco: 
son of Henry and Isabel Bourchier.' We find among the 
Paston letters ten addressed by Lord Seales to John P 


ton, in one of which he refers to “ my cousyn Sir Miles 
[Stapleton].”7 On 20 May, 1451, Henry, Viscount 


ourcinier, received a commission of over and termine: 


Enrolle hit therfore in your aduertence 
And desire for to knowe what cathon mente 
Whan ye it rede let not your hert be thense 
But doth as this saith with al your hole entente 
Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato, [Facsimile of Caxton’s 
ed.] Camb., 1906, fol. 3, recto. 


Whois preceptis to obserue yf that ye liste 
And to his conseil your hertis to enclyne 
Right in your age ful wele It shal be wiste 
Ibid., fol. 11, recto and verso. 


Steele (Secrees of Old Philosophers, p. xvii) and Hunt (D. NV. B., 
vil, p. 315) say (the latter with a “ probably”) that Burgh was 
tutor to Bourchier’s son, but they offer no authority for their 
statement. All we know of Burgh’s Cato seems to be contained in 
Caxton’s allusion, the Ms. note quoted above, and the few allusions 
in the work itself. These do not suffice for dating the translation 
with any accuracy. Warton placed it “about the year 1480, or 
rather before” (History of English Poetry, L, 1778, 11, p. 165), and 
Hazlitt “ about the year 1470” (ibid., ed. Hazlitt, m1, p. 133). The 
true date, however, is probably much nearer 1440 than 1470, for 
at the latter date the son and heir of Henry Bourchier had left far 
behind him the age at which Burgh could have addressed to him 
the stanzas quoted above, as we may see from Bokenham’s allusion 
to Lady Bourchier’s four sons. It is practically certain that Burgh 
wrote for her eldest son, William, for, tho he did not survive his 
father, William Bourchier lived to maturity, leaving a son, Henry, 
who became the second Earl of Essex (D. N. B., vi, p. 11). 

1 Steele, op. cit., p. xvii; he was presented to the living 6 July, 
1440. For the marriage, see D. N. B., L, p. 396. 

2Paston Letters, letters 83-87, 89, 90, 205, 292, 293; ibid., 1, p. 120. 
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in the county of Suffolk, along with John Denston, the 
Earl of Oxford, and other persons.} 

In his prolog to the life of St. Agatha (or Agas, to use 
the poet’s own form of the name), Bokenham asks for 
a blessing upon all who honour the holy martyr 


& specyally 
To Agas Fleg attende, o blyssyd lady, 
And hyr to purchase help swych grace: 
Owt of bis werd or she do pace, 
That she may haue deu contrycyoun 
Of alle hyre mys & plener confessyoun, 
Space & leyser a-seeth to make 
And pe holy sacrament to take 
Of Crystys body & wyt so holy entente, 
That pe deuyl wyt noon enpechemente 
Hyre mow lette from be souereyn blys, 
Where ioye & merthe endlees ys: 
Whedyr mot brynge both hyr & us 


Thorgh thy merytys oure lord Jhesus! ? 


I believe Bokenham’s patroness to be the Agatha Flegge 


who appears as the wife of John Flegge in the following 


document, which (altho dated 1461) has to do with a 
grant of land made originally in 1446: 


Inspeximus and confirmation of letters patent of the king’s father 
Richard, Duke of York, dated at Beaudeley Manor [co. Worcester], 
15 October, 25 Henry VI [1446], confirming a grant by William 
Alnewyk, bishop of Lincoln, John, viscount Beaumont, Ralph, lord 
Cromwell, knight, Ralph Boteller, knight, lord of Sudeley, Walter, 
lord Hungerford, knight, John Fastolf, knight,’ Nicholas Dixon, 
clerk, and Robert Darcy, esquire, dated October 1, 25 Henry VI, to 
John Flegge, esquire, and Agatha his wife, Thomas, lord Scales, 
William Bourchier, knight William Oldehalle, knight, Edmund 
Mulso, knight, John Barre, knight and Benedict Burgh, clerk; of 


* Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 477. 
* Leg., St. Agatha, ll. 55 ff. 
* Italics mine. 
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the manors of Norfambrigge and Latcheleyhalle alias Latcheleyheye, 
co. Essex for the lives of John and Agatha.’ 


The name Agatha Flegge is certainly not of the common- 
est; the date of the grant and the location of the manors 
(Lacheley-hall is about twelve miles from Stoke Clare) 
favour the identification, and I think it may be regarded 
as a highly probable one. If the identification be ac 
cepted as correct, the document quoted above furnishes, 
in its collocation of names, additional evidence of the 
solidarity of the bookish people of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The legends we have been considering were not Boken 


ham’s only literary work, for he was the author of another 


series of legends, now apparently lost, of which he tells 
us in the introduction to his Mappula Anglie. The pur 
pose of this work is best explained in Bokenham’s ow 


words: 


For as moche as in the englische boke the whiche y haue compiled 
of legenda aurea and of ober famous legendes at the instaunce of 
my specialle frendis and for edificacioun and comfort of alle tho be 
whiche shuld redene hit or here hit, is oftene-tyme in lyvis of 
seyntis, Of seynt Cedde, seynt Felix, seynt Edwarde, seynt Oswald 
and many oper seyntis of Englond, mencyoun made of dyuers partis, 
plagis, regnis & contreis of this lande Englonde, be wehbe, but if 
bey be declared, byne fulle hard to knowene: / Therfore, for be more 
clerere vndirstandynge of the seid thyngis and othur, y haue drawe 
owt in to englische XV chapturs pe whiche Arnulphus Cistrenss in 
his policronica of this landis descripcioun writethe in tne last ende 
of his furst boke; the weh welle knowene & cowde, hit shalle byne 


1 Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 44, 45. Norfam- 
bridge, or Fambridge North, is 644 m. 8S. of Maldon, Essex, and 
Lacheley-hall is in the parish of Lindsell, Essex, which is 5 m. NNE. 
of Dunmow. The estates of Henry Bourchier were most numerous 
in Essex, but he had at least 8 estates in Suffolk (Calendarium 
Inquisitionum Post Mortem, Iv, p. 415). John de Vere’s son, also 
named John de Vere, had at least 8 estates in Suffolk, and many 


more in Essex (ibid., p. 370). 
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easy ynoughe to vnderstande alle pat is towched per-of in the seyd 
legende.* 


We have here another illustration of the incentive to new 
literary production that was felt by a writer who lived in 
a community such as that in which Bokenham resided. 
It is to be regretted that we have not those other legends, 
for, whatever might be their literary merit, it would cer- 
tainly be worth while to know who were the “ specialle 
frendis ”’ for whom they were written. 

Osbern Bokenham was not the only poet at Stoke Clare. 
In the British Museum is a manuscript, Add. 11814, 


acquired in 1841 from J. S. Fitch of Ipswich, containing 


a translation of part of Claudian’s De Consulatu Stili- 
chonis, addressed to Richard, Duke of York, father of 
Edward IV. At the end of the translation is the note: 
“ Translat & wrete at Clar’. 1445. / Deo gracias.” * The 
manuscript is adorned with the badges of the house of 
York, and, says Professor Fliigel, “ trigt den charakter 
eines dedikationsexemplares, und zwar, wie inhalt, vor- 
wort und eine marginalglosse ausser zweifel setzt, eines 
dedikationsexemplares, welches fiir Richard, herzog von 
York bestimmt war, dessen stellung zu dem swachen 


1 Englische Studien, x, p. 6. 

* Anglia, xxvul, p. 297. There is a Clare in Oxfordshire, as well 
as in Suffolk, but there can be little doubt that this Ms. was written 
in the latter country, for the Duke of York was the Lord of Clare 
in Suffolk and had (as will be shown later) many local connections 
with that county. The fact that the Austin friary at Stoke Clare 
has been founded by a Lord of Clare (see Tanner, Notitia Monastica, 
sub loco, and Dialogue referred to below) makes it highly probable, 
if not practically certain, that the Claudian translation was made 
in the house of which Bokenham was a brother. Bokenham’s con- 
nections with the Duke’s family and the connection the Dialogue 
establishes between the friary and the Duke of York are also strong 
evidence. 
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kénig, Heinrich VI, gerade durch diese handschrift ein: 
wichtige historische erklarung findet.” ! At the beginning 
“ The auctour spekith to this tretyse,” as follows: 


Prey god entierly to be thi goode guyde 

Thou tretyse voide of lusty eloquence 

That the high prince sett not ferre aside 
Nobil doctryne thurgh thyn imprudence 
Which of al Engelonde is namyd the defence 
In loonge labourys. ful like to stilico 
Assemblabil in rest. god graunte h[i]m be also 


Shew the to his highnes. for this oon entente 
That be thi remembraunce. vertue moote him please 
Aftir whom grace folowith. soon from heven sent 
Which in loonge tymes. makith right sure ease. 
Othir rest is veyne. not cowntid at oo peese. 

As folkis life expressith. which peynes may not fle 
ffor al richessis and estatis. of worldely dignyte 


Marke stilicoes life. whom peoplis preysed 

with what labouris. of the regions wide 

And Rome hir selfe. the consulat he vpreised 

ffor now the parlement pierys. wher’ thei goo or ryde 
Seyen the duke of yorke hath god vpon his side 
Amen. amen. blissed Ihesu make this rumour’ trewe 
And aftir feele peryles. this prince with Ioie endewe.? 


Following the translation is an epilog, of which the last 
lines are: 
My lorde off yorke most tendurly graunt good ihesu thys 


Preeude in hys herte. ‘how euyr honor merces est virtut's. 


Amen * 


Professor Fliigel suggests that Bokenham may be the 


author of this work,* but the conjecture, tho a natural 


1 Anglia, Xxvul, p. 422. I correct the obvious misprint, Iv for VI. 
2 Ibid., pp. 255, 256. 

SIbid., p. 299. 

* Ibid., p. 432. 
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one, has in its favour only the assumption that a religious 
house will not have among its members more than a single 


poet at a given period. The terms in which Bokenham 
‘ 


speaks of the Duke of York, tho complimentary, show 
nothing of the strong partisanship of the Claudian trans- 
lator, altho Bokenham was writing in the same vear, 
1445.1 On the basis of our present knowledge we can 
only say that while Bokenham may have been the author 
of the translation, such evidence as we have is rather 
against than for his authorship. 

[t is possible that the translator of Claudian (if he be 
not Bokenham ) ? wrote also the work bearing the following 
title: 

This Dialogue betwix a Seculer asking and a Frere answeryng 
at the grave of Dame Johan of Acres shewith the lyneal descent of 
the lordis of the honoure of Clare, fro the tyme of the fundation 
of the Freeris in the same honoure the yere of our Lorde MccxLyu1, 
unto the first day of May the yere mccc[c]Lv1. 


There can be little doubt that this work, consisting of 
about one hundred Latin hexameters and an English trans- 
lation, was composed and translated in the Austin friary 
founded by the family it commemorates. It gives about 
a third of its length to Richard, Duke of York, naming 


* For Bokenham’s reference to the Duke of York see his legend of 
St. Mary Magdalene, ll. 27 ff. 

?The Dialogue cannot be Bokenham’s work if Horstmann is right 
in his inference (see above) that Bokenham died before 1447. In 
the absence of other evidence the inference is a sound one but is of 
course not conclusive. I do not wish to be understood as denying 
sokenham’s authorship of either the Claudian translation or the 
Dialogue. 

* Leg., p. 269. The date is McccLvI in the text but, as Horstmann 
observes, it is clear from the lines thet follow that a C has been 
dropped by a scribe or editor. Horstmann prints the text from 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, and the Ms. from which Dugdale 


derived it is not known to exist. 
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his children individually and concluding with the 
following prayer for the Duke and his family: 


- . 
€ s 
tides Mg 


Longe mote he liven to Goddis plesaunce, 
This high and mighty Prince in prosperite; 
With virtue and victorie God him avaunce 
Of al his enemyes, and grante that he 


renee © teat Nae 


And the noble Princesse, his wife, may see 
Her childies children, or thei hens wende, 
And aftir this outelary the joy that nevir shal end! ? 


Pew] 


We know from Hoccleve’s poem, recalling the fact that 
the Duke had once asked him in London to send him al! 
the balades he had,” that Richard, like his son Edward. 
was fond of literature, and we may infer from the con 
tinuance of these poetical tributes from Stoke Clare that 
they were not unfavourably received. Like the Duke oi 
Suffolk, Richard of York must have resided chiefly ai 
court, but he was identified also to a considerable extent 
with the county of Suffolk, and we find him granting in 
1447 to the friars near Bury St. Edmund’s twenty acres 
of land situated in their vicinity.* It is interesting to 
note among the witnesses of this grant the name of 
Bokenham’s patron, John Denston. The Duke of York 
served almost continuously on the commissions of the 
peace for Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex between 1433 and 
1452, and had as colleagues, at various times, most of the 
persons who have been dealt with in the present study— 
William Paston, John Paston, Sir John Fastolf, Sir 


* Leg., p. 274. 

* Hoccleve’s Works, 1, Minor Poems, ed. Furnivall, EETS., p. 49, 
ll. 10 ff. The balade is addressed to the Duke of York. 

* Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 231. The Duke of 
York had at least 14 estates in Suffolk (Calendarium Inquisitionum 
Post Mortem, Iv, p. 320. 
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Miles Stapleton, William de la Pole, John de Vere, 
Henry Bourchier, and Thomas, Lord Scales.! 

We learn from the prolog to Bokenham’s legend of 
St. Katherine that he knew the work of John Capgrave, 


ll- 2 


prior of the house of Austin friars at Lynne, Norfolk,” 


and it is highly probable that the two writers were ac 
. 


quainted personally. Capgrave’s chief patrons were of 


the court—Henry VI, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 


and Edward [V—but he was not exclusively a court 
writer. His metrical life of St. Norbert was written, as 
he tells us, for John Wignale, abbot of the Premonstra- 
tensian monastery at West Dereham, about three miles 
southeast of Downham Market, Norfolk. The concluding 


stanzas are as follows: 


Go litel book, to hem pat wil ye rede 

Sey you were made to pe abbot of Derham: 

Fast be Stoke it stant, witjouten drede; 

it is to lordes and gentilys all in sam, 

And eke to for men a very lulianes ham. 

The abbotes name was called at pat tyde, 

The good Ion Wygnale, pat neuer wold him hide 


ffor no gestis, but rather he wold hem seke. 

The freris name pat translate pis story 

Thei called Ion Capgraue, whech in assumpcion weke 
Made a ende of all his rymyng cry, 

rhe ,er of Crist our Lord, witzouten ly, 

A thousand four hundred & fourty euene. 

After pis lyf | pray God send us heuene.® 


*Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1429-1436, pp. 616, 621, 625; 
1436-1441, pp. 582, 586, 590, 591; 1441-1446, pp. 470, 474, 478, 479; 
1446-1452, pp. 589, 592, 595. These commissions also furnish ad- 
ditional evidence of connection between the Norfolk group of patrons 
and the Earl of Oxford and Henry Bourchier. 

*See Leg., St. Katharine, ll. 43 ff. The date at which Capgrave 
became prior is not (so far as I am aware) known. 

> Capgrave’s Lives of St. Augustine, etc., ed. J. J. Munro, EETS.., 


p- Xili. 
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This is the only work of Capgrave’s that we know him 
to have written for a Norfolk patron, but the gentlewoman 
for whom he made his life of St. Augustine may very 


well have been of that county. Unfortunately this cann 
be proved, for al! that the author tells us of the occasion 
of his work is in a few sentences at the beginning and end. 
In the prolog he says: 

The cause of pis writyng whech meued me moost now will I tell: 


A noble creatur, a gentill woman, desired of me with ful grete ir 
stauns to write on-to hir, pat is to sey, to translate hir treuly out 
of Latyn. pe lif of Seynt Augustyn, grete doctour of be cher 

Sche desired pis ping of me i1ather pan of a-noper man be-caus 
pat I am of his profession, for sche supposed veryly bat I wold d 
it with pe bettir wil. Sche desired eke pis lif of pis Seynt more pa: 
of ony obir for sche was browt forth in-to bis world in his solempr 
feste. Than wil I, in be name of our Lord Ihesu, beginne pis wer 

to be worchip of pis glorious doctour, and to pe plesauns and con 
solation of pis gentil woman pat hath so willed me with sundry 
[rletribucione[s] pat I coude not disobeye hir desir.’ 


And at the end: 


Thus endith .. [ete.] .. And as I hope, je gentyl woman, 
schuld plese wel pis Seint if 3e wold se his place onys in a jer, and 
pou; 3e left a day in heruest of jour labour, he coude make retribu 
cion in oper party.’ 


These references indicate that the recipient of the work 
was a person of considerable importance, but a resident of 
the country rather than of the court. If St. Augustine’s 
“place” was the house of the Austin friars at Lynne, 
which is a natural interpretation of the phrase, she must 
have been a resident of the county, or of an adjoining 
one. Moreover, she was a person to whom Capgrave was 
under obligations. For, in spite of Capgrave’s speaking 
of her desire that he should translate St. Augustine’s life 


1Jbid., p. 1. *Jbid., p. 60. 
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for her from the Latin, it appears that the work is actu- 
ally Capgrave’s own composition, compiled out of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, Sermons, and other works,’ and 


must therefore have required for its execution much more 
time than a mere translation would have done. 

These circumstances make one think of Capgrave’s 
friendship and regard for the family of Beaumont, to 
which he alludes in the following passage of his life of 
Henry Beaumont in his work De Illustribus Henricis: 


Haec sunt quae de hujus Henric: gestis utrimque invenire potui. 
Ceterum utrum hereditatem suam tune acquisierint in parte, sive 
in toto hi venerabiles viri, mihi adhue incognitum est; sed nec ad 
hoe opus multum [pertinere] noscitur, quippe cum memoriam Hen- 
ricorum Illustrium solam commemorandam suscepi, et maxime horum 
de Bellomonte nomina conscribenda delectaret, cum servus eorum 
existam, et speciali affectione huic generationi alligatus sim.’ 


From a passage in his Life of St. Gilbert it appears that 
it was Sir John Beaumont who was Capgrave’s friend: 


This man [i. e., St. Gilbert] was bore in pat same place cleped 
Sempingham. His fader was bore in Normandye, his modyr lady of 
pis place be-for seide. His fader, as pei sey, was a knyte of Nor- 
mannye whech cam in-to pis lond with Kyng William at be Con- 
qwest and weddyd pe lady of pis place, so pat be heritage Seint 
Gilbert was very eyer of pis possession & of many othir. That pis 
is likly to be soth, I a-legge a testimonie whech I haue be infor- 
macion of my Lord Beaumound, Ion, pat now lyuyth. He seide pat 
his kynrod cam first out of Frauns with pis same Kyng William, 
and on of hem, a notable knyte, weddid pe lady of Folkingham at 
pat tyme, and so of her issewe cam all be Beamoundis pat haue 


be sithe.® 


+ For the evidence, see ibid., pp. vii, viii. 

* Capgrave, De Illustribus Henricis, ed. Hingeston, Rolls Series, pp. 
168, 169. I owe the reference to Furnivall: Capgrave’s St. Kather- 
ine, ed. Horstmann, EETS., pp. xxxii, xxxiii. 

*Munro, op. cit., pp. 62, 63. This part of the De Illustribus 
Henricis was written between 1446 and 1453 (Hingeston, p. xlix); 
the St. Augustine was written before 1451 and the St. Gilbert was 
written in 1451 (Munro, p. vii). 
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The Beaumonts, as the reference to Folkingham (i. 
Falkingham, Lincolnshire) shows, were originally a Lin 
colnshire family,’ but this Sir John Beaumont married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir William Phelip, called 
Lord Bardolf, of Denningion, Suffolk, and Erpingha: 
Norfolk.* By this marriage the Beaumonts became po 
sessed of great estates in both Norfolk and Suffolk. TT} 
Norfolk estates were chiefly in the neighborhood of Dow: 
ham Market, East Dereham, Aylsham, and Norwich; th 
Suffolk estates were in the vicinity of Bungay, Framling 
ham (six or seven miles west of Saxmundham), and Ip: 


r 


wich.* Thus the family became closely identified with 
most of the East Anglian families who are the subject o 
the present paper. By his marriage with Elizabeth Ph 
lip, Sir John Beaumont was connected with Sir Miles 
Stapleton, whose mother was Cecilia, daughter of William, 
Lord Bardolf.* He was one of the grantors of the charter, 


quoted above, by which John and Agatha Flegge were ben 


ficiaries, and we find among the Paston Letters a numb 

addressed to him.5 Thus, altho we are not able to sa) 
that Sir John Beaumont was a patron of letters, we know 
that he was in some way a benefactor to Capgrave, and 
that he was intimately associated with the persons whom 


1 See the list of the estates owned by the family before Sir John’s 
marriage to Elizabeth Phelip, Dugdale, Baronage of England, 11 
pp. 50ff. There are no estates in Norfolk or Suffolk in the list. 
For the family history, see ibid. and Complete Peerage, 1, pp. 2584 1. 
and Corrigenda, vol. vIit. 

*Complete Peerage, I, p. 242. 

®*¥or the estates of which William Beaumont, son of Capgrave’s 
Sir John (or Viscount Beaumont) was seized in 1461, see Dugdale 
II, p. 54. 

* Bloomfield, Norfolk, 1x, pp. 320, 324. 

5 Letters 49, 52, 60, 75, 310, 329, 330, 961. The writers of thes 
letters, however, are not persons dealt with in the present paper. 
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we know to have been fostering the production of literature 
in Norfolk and Suffolk during this period. 

The Promptorium Parvulorum cannot be called litera- 
ture, but it is at least worthy of mention that this early 
example of English lexicography was compiled at Lynne, 
in the house of the Dominican friars, and that its author 
was a contemporary of John Lydgate, Steven Scrope, Wil- 
liam Worcester, John Methan, Capgrave, Bokenham, and 


the anonymous writer at Stoke Clare. He tells us that 


he undertook the work “ iuuenum clericorum gramatizare 
volentium misertus,” that it was composed in the year 
1440,’ and that he is a Norfolk man, using the dialect of 
East Anglia— 


Comitatus tamen norfolchie loquendi modum sum solum secutus, 
quem solum ab infancia didici, et solo tenus plenius perfec[t]iusque 


cognoui.” 


With this work we may close our survey of the literary 
history of East Anglia circa 1450. We have seen that 
the amount of literature produced there was very consider- 
able, that many of the nobility and gentry of Norfolk and 


*Promptorium Parvulorum, ed. Mayhew, EETS., col. 1. 

*Ibid., col. 3. Cf. also, “ Explicit preambulum in librum pre lic- 
tum, secundum vulgarem modum loquendi orientalium anglorum ” 
(ibid.). 

* Juliana of Norwich probably wrote her Revelations of Divine Love 
previous to 1400, and almost certainly at a date considerably ante- 
rior to the period we have been considering (see Grace Warrack’s 
introduction to her edition of the work L. 1901, pp. xi-xix). Two 
Latin poets, John Seguard and Thomas Langley, of Norwich and 
Hulm respectively, are said by Warton to have written about 1413 
and 1430 (History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, m1, p. 125) but 
I have no other information about them. The writings of Robert 
Finingham, a Franciscan of Norwich who is said to have died about 
1460, appear to deal exclusively with the defence of the Franciscans 
against the attacks of their opponents and matters of the canon law 
(D. N. B., xix, p. 27). 
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Suffolk were encouraging the writing of books, and that 
these persons were not isolated from each other, but closely 
connected by ties of kinship, neighborhood, marriage, or 
interest.’ 

It is natural for us to ask, what effect had this group 
of East Anglian patrons upon the general literary histor) 
of England in the fifteenth century? There can be little 
doubt that the existence of such a group, and particularly 
its solidarity, was a notable stimulus to the local produc- 
tion of literature. Beyond this, however, these patrons 


appear to have exerted no influence whatever. The litera- 


ture produced under their auspices scarcely rises above 
mediocrity, has no special character of its own, and origi 
nates no new literary type. Nevertheless, the existence 
of such a literary group, quite apart from the court, has 
its interest. That East Anglia originated no new type of 
literature at this period is due to the unoriginal character 
of its poets, not to the absence of circumstances favorab|: 
to the development and perpetuation of a new type. If 
one of these poets had originated a new type of literature 
that caught the fancy of his patron, there is every reason 
to believe that the type would have achieved popularity 
and have been perpetuated. For these patrons were nu 
merous enough, and influential enough, to make successful 
a literary innovation. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
same conditions as those we have been considering might, 
in another case, produce important results. 


I do not wish to be understood as implying that the relations of 
these persons with each other were always those of a friendly 
nature. They were often of decidedly the reverse character, as every 
reader of the Paston Letters knows. But unfriendly relations 
among some of the persons inclined to the patronage of literature 
may have proved as favourable to literary production as the most 
friendly relations could have been. 
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One of the most remarkable episodes in early English 
literary history is the revival of alliterative poetry. After 
remaining for more than a hundred years so completely 
out of fashion that we have not a single piece of allitera- 
tive verse that we can date between 1250 and 1350, it 


suddenly springs up and achieves an extraordinary vogue. 


We have Winner and Waster about 1350,’ Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and William of Palerne between 1350 and 1360,? 
the A-Text of the Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman shortly after 15 January, 1362,° Patience 


and Cleanness (say) between 1370 and 1380,* and Rich- 


ard the Redeless in 1399,° to mention only the earliest 


dateable works. And the noteworthy fact is that this 
vogue was not achieved thru the patronage of the court, 
that alliterative verse was recognized as being a literary 
genre that was foreign to the south of England,® and that 


*Gollanez accepts 1347-8 as the most probable date (Parlement of 
the Thre Ages, pp. xiii, xiv. It is clear at any rate from the 
allusions he points out that the poem cannot have been written 
long after 1350. 

*Skeat, Joseph of Arimathea, EETS., p. x. A date considerably 
earlier than 1400 is assured by the fact that the poem is found in 
the Vernon MS. The date of Willam of Palerne is fixed by the fact 
that it was written for Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford. who 
died in 1361 (Skeat, William of Palerne, EETS., pp. ix-xi, D. \. B., 
vy, p. 310). 

*Skeat, Piers the Plowman, U1, pp. ix, x (Parallel Text, Oxford, 
1886). 

*The handwriting of the Ms., says Gollancz, “ belongs on the best 
authority to the latter years of the fourteenth century” (Pearl, 
p- xxi). 

*Skeat, Piers the Plowman, 11, pp. Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. Piers the 
Plowman’s Creed is dated by Skeat (see his edition, Oxford, 1906, 
p- xx) about 1393, but there is no satisfactory evidence as to the 
locality in which it was composed. 

*I refer, of course, to the well known passage in the Parson’s 
prolog; this passage should be compared with Winner and Waster, 
ll. 7, 8, quoted in the next note. 
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all the poems I have named were written in the west or 
northwest of England, in a dialect remote from that of 
the court." How was it that this new kind of poetry 
acquired a popularity that lasted thru the fifteenth 
tury and spread even to Scotland? Is it not worth wi 


to give serious consideration to the hypothesis ? that ther 


existed in the West Midland in the second half of 

fourteenth century a group of patrons similar to thi 
which we have found in East Anglia in the middle o: 
the fifteenth? Would not a new type of poetry have a: 


* Winner and Waster is localised in the west by the lines: 
Dare neuer no westren wy while this werlde lasteth 
Send his sone south-warde to see ne to here (ll. 7, 8). 
and 
Bot I schall tell yow a tale pat me by-tyde ones 
Als I went in the weste wandrynge myn one (ll. 31, 32). 


William of Palerne is localized in the west by its connection 
Humphrey de Bohun, whom the poet himself (1. 166) connects wit 
Gloucester. The A-Text of Piers the Plowman has, in spite of its 
allusions to other localities, a very real connection with the west 
of England by virtue of its allusions to the Malvern Hills. Richar 
the Redeless is shown to be connected with the west by the opening 
lines: 

And as I passid in my preiere ther prestis were at messe 

In a blessid borugh that Bristow is named. 


And Joseph of Arimathea, Patience, and Cleanness are shown 
their dialect to have been written in the West Midland. 

* There is of course no novelty in this hypothesis. Ten Brink said 
for example, “ Trevisa undertook the translation of this work [Po/ 
chronicon] under the auspices of Lord Berkeley, who occupies 


] 


similar position in the inauguration of English secular prose as do 
other members of the nobility of West-England in the revival of 
alliterative poetry” (History of English Literature, , p. 82). I 
regret that I am unable to offer any corroborating evidence of the 
existence of such a group of patrons in the West Midland. But 
in the very nature of the case not much can be expected in the way 
of corroboration, for when the poets themselves are unknown it is 
not strange that we should be in ignorance as to the patrons for 


whom they wrote. 
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enormously greater chance of establishing itself if inaugu- 
rated under such conditions, than if it were created in a 


locality where the immediate success of the poet depended 


upon the approval of a single patron, and where there 
were no other patrons who might promote the writing of 
other works in the new style? 

SamvueL Moore. 





IV.—THE THEME OF PARADISE LOST 


Readers of Paradise Lost have always been interested 
by Voltaire’s comment in the Essai sur la Poésie Epique, 


that French people are inclined to laugh when they are 


a 
told that England has an epic in which Satan struggles 


against God and a serpent persuades a woman to eat an 
apple. Such matter, Voltaire explains, seems in France 
suitable only for farce. More careful readers, however, 
may remember that in Paradise Lost only Satan, in thi 
moment immediately preceding his degradation, regards 
the eating of the forbidden fruit as a subject for mirth. 
All else abhor the crime; angels flee back to heaven in 
terror, the guilty pair cower before even their own re- 
proaches, and the very face of nature changes. Clearly, 
the eating of the apple possesses some deep significance and 
must be interpreted as a symbol of some important truth. 
In Christian Doctrine Milton persuades himself that God 
purposely made an insignificant matter the sole test of 
man’s obedience, since an apparently useless prohibition 
would offer the surest proof of man’s obedience. But in 
Paradise Lost, and indeed also in Christian Doctrine, the 
symbolical interpretation is insisted on. 

This seemingly trivial sin in Eden was intended to 
denote wilful disregard of divine law. Milton speaks of 


» 6 


Adam and Eve as “ manifold in sin,” implying in those 
two words, as he elsewhere explains fully,’ that their guilt 
comprehended not simply disobedience, but distrust, in- 
gratitude, presumption, deceit, theft, and other sins. And 


Adam, the guilty one, represents no one individual, but 


*P. L., 10. 16; Ch. Doctr., p. 254. 
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man in general. Medieval theologians were fond of find- 
ing in Biblical story such types of man. The parable of 
the Good Samaritan, for example, was commonly inter- 
preted as the story of man in pilgrimage through this 
mortal life, with Christ only to aid him. Milton, then, 
is but following precedent in regarding Adam as the 
representative of the whole race. His theme, which thus 
assumes both in person and incident an universal signi- 
ficance, may be briefly formulated: mankind, gifted with 
high instincts and immeasurable capacities for good, but 
able, at will, to turn each separate virtue into a corre- 
sponding vice, determines for himself his own destiny. 
One is reminded of Dante’s interpretation of the Divine 
Comedy: “ The subject, then, of the whole work, taken 
according to the letter alone, is simply a consideration of 
the state of souls after death. . . But if the work is con- 
sidered according to its allegorical meaning, the subject is 
man, liable to the reward or punishment of justice, accord- 
ing as through the freedom of the will he is deserving or 
undeserving.” + Both poems face the same great problem. 

With such an end in view Milton could not write merely 
as Hebrew annalist or Christian theologian. He was free 
to read the Bible as a poet, not a historian, and to interpret 
it liberally. In Paradise Lost he apparently accepts the 
story of creation less literally than in Christian Doctrine, 
and he clearly values the rebellion of Lucifer and the sin 
in Eden not as historical fact but as symbolical of moral 
truth. God has seen fit to reveal heavenly things to man 
in terms that he from his own experience can comprehend. 
But such materialism, or anthropomorphism, justified sim- 
ply as a concrete mode of handling celestial truth, must 


1 Letter to Can Grande, ed. Latham, p. 195. 
*P. L., 5. 570-576; 6. 893-897; 7. 174-181. 
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not blind one to the truths involved. It was the act of 
creation, not its duration; the fact that God or the right 
can triumph over Satan, the wrong, and not the military 
strategy employed ; the sin of Adam and its consequences, 
and not the outward form of that sin, that seemed of 
vital consequence to Milton. He could have written Para- 
dise Lost just as he did had he been conversant with all th 
revelations of modern science; for his purpose is not to 
record fact, but to expound the workings of moral law.' 
Such a theme, however, is as little theological as histo- 
rical. Some dogma may enter into the poem; but the 
author’s main concern is something other than that. It 
may easily be shown that Paradise Lost is neither Calvin- 
istic, as many have charged, nor Unitarian. Milton, on 
the one hand, denies the doctrine of predestination, and, on 
the other, holds his own belief regarding the nature of the 
Trinity. But no dogma is introduced that does not bear 
directly on the philosophical and ethical problem of man’s 


relations to the opposed forces of good and evil. The doc- 


trine of the freedom of the will explains the possibility of 
evil’s arising in heaven and on earth; predestination is 
discussed only to prove man’s freedom of will and to justify 
punishment imposed for wrong-doing. Milton’s attention 
is firmly fixed on his central theme—the origin and course 
of evil. 

In the story of Lucifer’s reyolt and man’s fall Milton 
finds it easier to trace the course of evil in modern life than 
to find a satisfactory explanation for the origin of sin 
in a universe ruled by an all-wise creator. He represents 
first the original, self-begotten guilt of Satan, in the loath- 
some figure of Sin, sprung suddenly, like Minerva, from 


? Colet’s liberal interpretation of Genesis I intend to discuss in a 
fuller treatment of this subject. 
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PARADISE 







her parent’s head, and of Death, born of incestuous union 
of Sin with her parent. ‘The derivative guilt of Adam 





follows, who loses his innocence as a result of already 





existent evil. Just as there are two distinct but mutually 






related plots, one enacted in heaven, the other in part on 





earth, so there are these two forms of evil whose workings 






Milton would explain. 





It is easy to account for the sin of Adam. Evil already 






exists and man has free choice of right or wrong. God 






& himself explains that this freedom was given the angels 






and men that they might honor and reverence their creator, 






3 as they could not do were their actions ruled by the divine 






will. This, however, seems only a dogma formulated be- 





cause the human mind is unable to conceive of good without 





its counterpart of evil; existence of the one implies the 





existence of the other. But the dogma applies better to 






earth than to heaven, and it is more difficult for Milton 





to account for the revolt of Lucifer—that is, for the origin 


of sin in a perfect world. Milton does not disregard the 






problem as Vondel does, who, without excuse or explana- 
tion, represents one-third of the angelic host as ruled by 
¥ ambition, jealousy, and even lust. Milton simply makes 






no distinction between the psychology of angels and of 





men; and in heaven, as on earth, honor, obedience, and 






reverence imply the potential existence of corresponding 
1 





a vices. God explains the situation thus: 








“ T made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and them who failed. 













Milton, however, distinguishes between the guilt of 


Satan and of Adam. Since Satan fell self-tempted, and 










*P. L., 3. 98-101. 
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since in his crime no element of good entered, his sin was 
unpardonable. Adam, on the contrary, sinned in part 
through the fault of another, and his action sprang from 
desires in themselves not altogether base. Hence Adam's 
sin was not beyond forgiveness. The poet’s main intent 
seems to be to accept as fact the existence of evil, and to 
disclose concretely, after the fashion of poetry, its inevi- 
table consequences. 

Milton’s conception of the fundamental distinction ly 
tween good and evil seems to be that good is self-creative 
and ever-growing, whereas evil is destructive and in th 
end self-annihilating. God, the all wise and all good and 
all powerful, creates Christ and then the angels. Christ, 
filled with the power of God, creates the visible univers: 
and then mankind. All this was good, as Genesis tells us, 
and all sprang from good, or from self. Evil, on tl: 
contrary, can produce only evil, and leads eventually to its 
own destruction. The revolt of Lucifer brings, as its 


consequence, the creation of the realm of misery and evi! 


passions, as the antithesis of heaven; the humiliation and 
complete degradation of Satan and his followers, symbo! 
ized by their transformation to serpent form; and the 
temporary loss of paradise for man. So the course of evi! 


is directly opposite to that of good. Satan confesses: ' 


For only in destroying I find ease 
To my relentless thoughts; 


and he himself realizes clearly that the one result of all his 
effort must be ruin. 
But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt—both mind and will depraved 


Not to do only, but to will the same 
With me?? 


7P. L., 9. 129-130. *P. L., 10. 824-827. 
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[f evil in this way always begets evil, it must eventually 
effect its own destruction. Satan, on beholding the su- 


perior nobility of newly created man, is forced to admit 


his inferiority: 


So much hath Hell debased, and pain 
Enfeebled me, to what I was in Heaven.’ 


The final step in his complete degradation is effectively 
portrayed, and with obvious symbolism, in the scene where 
Satan would announce to the expectant rebels in hell his 


seeming triumph: * 


So having said, a while he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear; when, contrary, he hears, 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. He wondered, but not long 
Had Ieisure, wondering at himself now more. 
His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 
Each other, till, supplanted, down he fell, 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vain; a greater power 
Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned, 
According to his doom 

Thus was the applause they meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themselves from their own mouths. 


Such self-destructive elements of sin leave the good in 
the end triumphant. Throughout Paradise Lost this truth 
is expressed again and again. The angel-messenger, Ze- 
phon, once so inferior to Lucifer in station and power, feels 


no longer any awe or fear in his presence. 


1P. L., 9. 487-488. 
*P. L., 10. 504-517, 545-547. 
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To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with scorn:— 
“ Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 

As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure. 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 

Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul.” 





Zephon’s rebuke is keenly felt: 


Abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 





Virtue in her shape how lovely—saw, and pined 
His loss; but chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre visibly impaired. 


~ Satan may remain undaunted; but his determinati: 
availed nothing against the will of the higher power; for 
against that will he could not have moved even a muscle. 


So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay, 
Chained on the burning lake; nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and enraged might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shewn 

On Man by him seduced, but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance poured.’ 


The powers of evil, which are thus chained absolutely 


by the will of God, are themselves made productive of good. 
Seeing this truth, Adam exclaims: * 


O Goodness infinite, Goodness immense, 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good. 


1P. L., 4. 834-840, 846-850. *P. L., 1. 209-220. 
5P. L., 12. 469-473. 
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This principle has been more concretely formulated by 
Shakespeare in King Lear. In no other one of his plays 
do the forces of evil seem to triumph more easily and 
surely; the plans of Goneril and Regan and of Edmund 
meet with immediate success. But the evil done springs 
up as virtue in the hearts of others. Kent loses his 
brusqueness and insolence and displays only an unselfish 
loyalty ; Albany casts aside his subserviency and stands for 
the right; Lear forgets his vanity and imperiousness and 
learns to think and feel for others and to suffer without 
complaint. And as the good thus grows in stony soil the 
evil chokes itself. Rivalry, jealousy, and hate among the 
evil-doers turn victory to defeat and leave the forces of the 
right triumphant. King Lear in this way is founded on 
the principle that Milton propounds in Paradise Lost and 
elsewhere in his writings. The elder brother in Comus is 
said to talk nonsense regarding the self-defensive strength 
of righteousness; but the poet believed it. With equal 
faith, too, he declared in Areopagitica, “‘ Let her [Truth] 
and falsehood grapple, whoever knew Truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter?” Intense idealist 
that he was, he could not conceive of any long-enduring 
supremacy of evil, and Paradise Lost shows how the right 
can and must prevail. 

Such an analysis of Paradise Lost deposes Satan once 
for all from the position of epic hero, to which he has been 
sometimes exalted. Those who read the poem simply as a 
story, and possibly only for what the first two books con- 
tain, have naturally felt the tremendous force of Satan’s 
personality; for he really has more individuality and 
aggressive will than any other character. They know, too, 
that Milton himself battled for liberty and suffered in con- 
sequence, and without warrant they jump to the conclusion 


8 
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that Satan must be the hero of the poem and the spokesma: 
of Milton himself. The romantic poets of the nineteenth 
century, especially Byron and Shelley, with their abso 
lutely erroneous conception of the meaning of liberty, gay 
their sanction to such misreading of the poem. Henc 
statement is often made that Satan is the hero, and that 1 
first two books are the best of the whole. 

But Milton assuredly did not regard Satan as a mar 
in the cause of liberty. ‘ None can love freedom heart 
but good men,” he declared ; for he drew a clear distincti 
between license and that “ true liberty . . . which alwa 
with right reason dwells.” ! A character, therefore, li 
Satan could not represent the heroic. Milton represent 
him first in all the might that evil for a time may posses 
but even here Satan lacks the repose, the reserve force, th: 
the heroic, either in Michelangelo’s sculpture or in lite: 
ture, must possess. In subsequent scenes Satan’s loss 
self-respect, his feeling of inferiority, his final degradatio 
make him a most unheroie figure. And indeed, as 
embodiment of all evil, he could have been nothing else to 
Milton. Milton had read and accepted the principle of th 
Italian critics that the epic hero for modern peoples n 
be not simply a mighty warrior, but a Christian knigh 
as well, whose actions conform to our highest religious 
ideals. This principle was readily accepted by the Puri 
tan poet, who ‘‘ never at any time, wrote anything whic! 
I did not think agreeable to truth, to justice, and 
piety.” * Satan, in the light of this, is neither the 
strongest nor the most inspiring personage in Paradis 
Lost. 


Instead, the fallen angel symbolizes sin in all its stages, 


at first powerful to attract and command, but soon degrad 


1Tenure, p. 1; P. L., 2. 83-84. 2? Sec. Def., 1. 238. 
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ing and loathsome. He moves through the whole poem, 
in the rdle of epic antagonist, as the antithesis of all good. 


In the first plot, he heads the revolt in heaven with such 





foree and generalship that only Christ, armed with the full 





power of deity, can overcome him. Christ, therefore, is 





the hero of this story—a hero both in the field and in the 
eouncil hall, where he offers himself as mediator for man. 
This is the significance of his words: ! 

3ut I shall rise victorious, and subdue 


My vanquisher, spoiled of his vaunted spoil. 
Death his death’s wound shall then receive, and stoop 





Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarmed; 


=a I through the ample air in triumph high 
Shall lead Hell captive maugre Heil, and show 
The powers of Darkness bound. 
ye To these claims God gives ready assent: 
All power 
I give thee; reign forever, and assume 
Thy merits; under thee, as Head Supreme, 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions, I reduce: 
All knees to thee shall bow of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Earth, or, under Earth, in Hell. 
When thou, attended gloriously from Heaven, 
Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 
The summoning Archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal, forthwith from all winds 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten; such a peal shall rouse their sleep. 
Then, all thy Saints assembled, thou shalt judge 
Bad men and Angels; they arraigned shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence; Hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. Meanwhile 
The World shall burn, and from her ashes spring 


New Heaven and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell, 





And, after all their tribulations long, 





See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 





With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth. 








L., 3. 250-256. 
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Of the other plot, laid in the Garden, Adam must lx 
counted the hero. Fallen though he may be, he has 
through Christ’s intercession the means of an eventual 
triumph. He represents the race, and his victory displays 
symbolically the great lesson that the race must learn. 
Christ is the hero of one portion of the story, and Adam 
plus Christ, the hero of the second. 


It may at first seem strange to depose Satan as hero in 
order to exalt the victim of his wiles. The greatness of 


Adam, however, lies in latent psychological powers. In 
nate in him are instincts that open dimly a vision of unseen 
powers ruling his destiny, and he implores his angel-guid: 
for further insight: 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here! 


Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent.’ 


So he would learn the hidden mysteries that the Heavens 
declare. He has yet to learn, by bitter experience, how 
man’s earthly environment may displace these aspirations 
by others, which, being not altogether ignoble, are alluring 
and dangerous in the extreme. Raphael forewarns him 
that a desire for knowledge, like any other virtue, if carried 
to excess becomes a vice, and that man, instead of seeking 
to fathom all the secrets of the universe, should learn to 
use rightly what the Creator intends him to know. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid: 

Leave them to God above; him serve and fear. 

. . . - Heaven is for thee too high 

To know what passes there. Be lowly wise; 

Think only what concerns thee and thy being; 

Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 

Live, in what state, condition, or degree— 

Contented that thus far hath been revealed 

Not of Earth only, but of highest Heaven.’ 


*P. L., 8. 277-279. *P. L., 8. 167-178. 
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Living in this way his divinely appointed lot, enkindled 
by the consciousness that man “dwells not in his own,” 
























Adam is made part of a vaster life and becomes a hero. 
Raphael’s instruction profits Adam but little. A dearly 
bought lesson and Michael’s revelation of human destiny 
must be added before Adam learns to bring both his actions 
and his will into conformity with divine plans. Eve, with 
what Milton would call a woman’s lack of insight and 
j reason, seeks means of evading God’s judgment; suicide 
3 or a childless life, she thinks, will defeat God’s purposes 
: for the race. But Adam, whose 


“ 


more attentive mind ” 
recalls the promise that mitigated Christ’s stern sentence, 
accepts the punishment courageously. 

With labour I must earn 


My bread; what harm? Idleness had been worse; 
My labour will sustain me, 


he says; for he sees that God’s will rightly prevails. 
With this submission comes a great consolation—that wher- 
ever God’s will prevails God himself must be. Michael’s 
assurance to him is: * 


Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is, as here, and will be found alike 
Present, and of his presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love, his face 
Express, and of his steps the track divine. 


What matters it, then, whether Adam’s work be in Eden 
or elsewhere ¢? The one great essential is this: * 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven. 


*P. L., 10. 1054-1057. * P. I, 11. 349-354. 
. L., 11. 553-554. 
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This noble principle, which was Milton’s own life’s motto, 
Adam finally accepts." 


Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things—by things deemed weak 
Subverting worldly-strong, and worldly-wise 

By simply meek; that suffering for Truth’s sake 
Is fortitude to highest victory, 

And to the faithful death the gate of life— 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 


All this the angel reaftirms. 


This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all the ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the Deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 
And all the riches of this world enjoy’dst, 

And all the rule, one empire. Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 

By name to come called Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loth 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee happier far. 


Adam can now leave the garden to face his destiny without 
dismay ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


*P. L., 12. 561-573, 575-587. 
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With these words the great epic ends. Years of studious 
meditation and nobly planned effort and suffering had left 
with the Puritan poet this revelation of the ways of God 
to men. Paradise Lost thus becomes virtually a paradise, 
though of another sort, regained; and the poem may be 
ealled another Divine Comedy. The Italian poem pro- 
ceeds steadily, without retrogression, from the wood of 
error to the radiant glory of the rose of heaven, whereas 
the movement of Paradise Lost is twofold, from happy 
innocence to sin and from the agonies of sin to renewed 
righteousness and trust. ‘This is the theme of Job, also, 
and of the Prometheus trilogy, it is supposed, and of all 
the highest art. Such regaining of paradise is the poet's 
real story. 

Just one more matter relating to the theme of Paradise 
Lost remains to be considered. If the epic ends with this 
assured promise of salvation, of return to a higher Eden, 
what does Paradise Regained add to Milton’s work?  <Ae- 
cording to a well-known story, Milton’s Quaker friend, 
Thomas Ellwood, handed back the manuscript of the ear- 
lier epic to its author with the remark, * Thou hast said 
much, here, of Paradise Lost: but what hast thou to say of 


Paradise found.” } 


The objection is not well taken; from 
the fifth line of Paradise Lost to the end, the regaining of 
paradise is ever the end in view. 

Paradise Regained, therefore, is no necessary sequel of 
Paradise Lost; it simply relates, in more concrete and 
expanded form, the other’s fundamental thought. The 
same thought underlies the third great poem of Milton’s 
maturity, Samson Agonistes. The hero of Paradise Lost 


is Adam, who through Christ learns his relation to God 


*Thomas Ellwood. “ Relations with John Milton,” English Garner, 
Critical Essays and Literary Fragments, pp. 135-148. 
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and wins salvation. ‘The hero of Paradise Regained is 
Christ in the form of man, a greater Adam, who sets the 
world an example of victorious resistance of temptation. 
The text of the second epic is that truth already quoted 
from the first, which begins, 


Henceforth I learn that to obey is best. 


By bitter experience Samson learns the same lesson. 
Paradise Lost approaches this theme through long epic 
development; Paradise Regained, whose scope is so much 
more limited, is centered about it; Samson Agonistes, 
whose hero is merely an individual and not a type, deals 
with it still less broadly. But all three poems express, 
each in its own way, the central conviction of Milton’s life 
and thought. 

With such reference to its inner meaning Paradise Lost 
must be interpreted if it is ever again to hold the place 
in men’s minds that it once had. To claim an appreciation 
for the poetry of the epic, and at the same time to dis- 
parage its content, betokens an altogether erroneous idea 
of what poetry and literature really are. The thought of 
Paradise Lost, if it be a masterpiece of literature, must be 
worthy of its form; indeed, must be superior to its form. 
But that thought can never again be accepted as a literally 
veracious account of the creation and the fall; it is doubt- 
ful if Milton, the poet, accepted it as such. The reader 
must learn to see beneath the surface the great truths that 
the story expresses. Paradise Lost will then be not an 
antiquated version of man’s earliest history, but a poetic 
exposition of eternal moral law. 


Exsert N. S. Toompson. 








